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NEW JOBS IN RECESSION AND RECOVERY: 
WHO ARE GETTING THEM AND WHO ARE NOT 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 2011 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Immigration 

Policy and Enforcement, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:13 a.m., in 
room 2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Elton 
Gallegly (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gallegly, Smith, Gohmert, Poe, Con- 
yers, Lofgren, and Pierluisi. 

Staff present: (Majority) George Eishman, Subcommittee Chief 
Counsel; Marian White, Clerk; and Tom Jawetz, Minority Counsel. 

Mr. Gallegly. Six years ago, the Subcommittee held a hearing 
entitled “New Jobs in Recession and Recovery: Who Are Getting 
Them and Who Are Not.” At that time. Chairman Hostettler, the 
former Chairman of the Subcommittee, stated that, “There is a 
sense among many Americans that the job opportunities they and 
their parents once enjoyed are no longer available to them and 
their children.” 

We will hear from the authors of two studies that have both con- 
cluded that all of the increase in employment in the United States 
over the last few years has been attributed to large increases in the 
number of employed immigrants, while the number of employed 
natives have actually declined. 

Six years later, we are again in a “jobless” recovery. And we 
again hear about the studies finding that all the net new jobs cre- 
ated are going to immigrant workers. 

Anyone who knows me knows I am a strong proponent of legal 
immigration. I am equally a strong opponent of illegal immigration. 
We are a Nation of immigrants. We are also a Nation of laws. 

Many of the studies we are going to hear about today do not 
make that distinction because the methodology and data to do so 
does not exist. But I ask the panelists, whenever possible, to make 
that distinction. It is really an important distinction between ille- 
gal and legal immigration. 

Eor instance, the Center for Immigration Studies has found that 
in 2008 and 2009, over 2 million new immigrants settled in the 
United States. At the same time, over 8 million jobs were lost. 
What the study doesn’t note is that of the 2 million new immi- 

( 1 ) 
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grants, at least one-third illegally entered the country as illegal im- 
migrants. 

The Center for Labor Market Studies at Northeastern University 
has found that between 2008 and 2010, the average number of em- 
ployed persons in America decreased by over 6 million, while over 
a million immigrants who arrived between 2008 and 2010 were 
able to find jobs. 

The center has also found that the percentage of teenagers em- 
ployed has plummeted so far so fast that last June less than 30 
percent were employed for the first time in the post World War II 
era. Many of those jobs that students used to work in — in the fast 
food and landscaping industry, for example — are now held by ille- 
gal immigrants. 

We in Congress have an obligation to look after the well-being 
of American workers. We have a special obligation to look after the 
most vulnerable American workers, those with lower levels of edu- 
cation who have borne the brunt of today’s harsh job market. 

Therefore, we must ask what is the driving force here? Is there 
a connection between the loss of jobs by natives and the increasing 
number of employed immigrants, particularly illegal immigrants? 

At today’s hearing, we will look at these issues. We will evaluate 
the reasons why the employment of American workers keeps de- 
creasing in the midst of ever-increasing numbers of immigrant 
workers. We will examine the roles of the American immigration 
policy and immigration enforcement practices and the way they 
play in this outcome. 

We certainly don’t want to be here 6 years from now and, again, 
asking why there are fewer and fewer jobs for American workers. 

That is our focus on today’s hearing. And now I would yield to 
my good friend from California, the Ranking Member, Ms. Lofgren. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I make my opening statement, I wanted to make a com- 
ment about the so-called Northeastern report that has been dis- 
cussed at several hearings and referenced again this morning. 

At the Subcommittee’s first hearing, Mark Krikorian cited to a 
“report” several times in support of his arguments. And when I 
questioned him about it, he made clear that he had never seen the 
report and had not analyzed it. He said he had tried to get it, but 
he didn’t think it was publicly available. 

Then at our last hearing, last week, Frank Morris also discussed 
this report. And I asked him if he had seen the report and if he 
would share it with us, and he said he would. And I am sure the 
Chairman recalls my dialogue with Mr. Morris, where he promised 
to send it to us. 

We have not received anything from Mr. Morris. But the major- 
ity has provided us with a sheet of paper with three tables that 
they received from a researcher at Northeastern. We understand 
this is all that the majority has. And clearly, this is not a report. 

So I asked my staff to contact the center to see what they would 
give us, and my staff spoke directly to Andrew Sum, the director 
of the center. According to Mr. Sum, there is no report at this time, 
and there never was a report. 

A report of some kind may be issued one day in the future. But 
until now, it has not been published, and it is not available for peer 
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review or critique. Once it is published, of course, I expect many 
bright minds will review the data and the conclusions. 

Just to be sure, I had my staff send the page of tables we got 
from the majority to several economists. Each of those economists 
expressed serious concerns with the methodology apparently used 
by the author. I say “apparently” because the tables did not provide 
enough information for accurate analysis. 

In any event, the economists believe that Mr. Sum may have jux- 
taposed two different methodologies, leading to a distorted view of 
reality. Now, again, they can’t say that this is what actually hap- 
pened because neither the data, nor the analysis of the data, is 
being made publicly available. And without that, I can’t see how 
we can justifiably rely on this. 

I raise this because I certainly do not accuse the witnesses or the 
majority with deception, but I think there was testimony provided 
to the Committee that was false. And I don’t think it was know- 
ingly false. I don’t mean to say that. But I think it is important 
that we correct the record that there is no report that has been 
cited to us in two hearings and ask that this “nonreport” not be 
cited again in the future. 

And I would ask unanimous consent to add this statement, along 
with the analysis, to the record. 

Mr. Gallegly. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Material submitted by the Honorable Zoe Lofgren, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of California, and Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Immigration 
Policy and Enforcement 

We’ve been hearing a lot of references to a purported study or report by the Center 
for Labor Market Studies at Northeastern University. At this Subcommittee’s first 
hearing, Mark Krikorian cited to a “report” several times in support of his arguments. 
When [ questioned him on it, he made it clear that he had never seen the report and 
had not analyzed it. He said he had tried to get it, but he didn’t think it was publicly 
available, .At our last hearing, Frank Morris also discussed this report. 1 a.sked him if 
he had seen the report and if he would share it with us, and he said he would. We 
have not received anything from Mr. Morris, but the Majority later provided us wdth a 
sheet of paper with 3 tables that they received from a researcher at Northeastern. We 
understand that this is all they have. This is clearly not a report. 

Again, I asked my staff to contact the Center to see what they would give us. My staff 
spoke directly to Andrew Sum, the director of tlie Center. According to Mr. Sum, 
there is no report at this time and there never was one. A report of some kind may be 
issued one day in the future, but until now, it has not been published and it is not 
available for peer review or critique. Once it is published, of course 1 expect many 
bright minds will review the data and the conclusions. 

Just to be sure, 1 had my staff send the page of tables we got from the Majority to 
several economists. Each of those economists expres.sed serious concerns with the 
methodology apparently being used by the author. I say “apparently” because the 
tables did not provide enough information for an accurate analysis. In any event, the 
economists believed that Mr. Sum may have juxtaposed two different methodologies, 
leading to a distorted view of reality. Now again, they can’t say that this is what 
actually happened, because neither the data nor the analysis of the data is being made 
publicly available. And without that, I can’t see how we can justifiably rely on this. 
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Table: 


Role of New Foreisn-Born Tmmisraiits in EmDiovment Growth in the U.S. 

Over the 

2000-2010 Period (Annual Averasesl 

Year 

Number of 
Employed 

2006 

2010^^ 

Absolute Change, 2006-2010 (A) 

New Immigrant* (B) 

Growth Attributable to New Immigrant (B/A) 

144,731,691 

139,379,959 

-5,351,732 

2,270,977 

NA 

Note: * New^ immigrants are those who arrived in the U.S. beUveeu 2006 and 2010 


Year 

Number of 
Employed 

2008 

2010'^ 

Absolute Change, 2008-2010 (A) 

New Immigrant* (B) 

Growth Attributable to New Immigrant (B/A) 

145,629,178 

139,379,959 

-6,249,219 

1,103,507 

NA 

Note: * New^ immigrants are those who arrived in the U.S. beUveeu 2008 and 2010 


Year 

Number of 
Employed 

2000 

2010'^ 

Absolute Change. 2007-2010 (A) 

New Immigrant* (B) 

Growth Attributable to New Immigrant (B/A) 

137,101,254 

139,379,959 

2,278,705 

7,064,028 

310.00% 


Note: NA- cannot be computed due to decline in overall employment. 

*Nc\v immigrants arc those who arrived in the U.S. between 2000 and 2010 
Source: Monthly Current Population Survey (CPS), public use files, U.S. Census Bureau, 
tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University. 


Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

Now, rather than actually attempting to fix our broken immigra- 
tion system, we are now holding the fourth hearing in a row on the 
exact same topic. Each of these hearings seems to have the same 
goal — to convince us that immigrants, both legal and illegal, are 
bad for our economy. 

I say “convince” because the actual research in this area clearly 
shows that immigration is a net boon to our economy and to Amer- 
ican workers. Let me say that again. Whatever you may hear from 
the other side of the aisle, independent economists agree that im- 
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migration has generally improved the wages and joh opportunities 
of U.S. workers. 

There is some disagreement on the effect on a small segment of 
the lowest-skilled workers. But there is no disagreement on immi- 
gration’s positive effect on the vast majority of U.S. workers. We 
can’t just ignore that. 

Nor can we ignore what we have known for years, that immi- 
grants can help our economy create huge numbers of jobs. It is 
widely known that they create jobs in the technology sector. I come 
from Silicon Valley, where more than half of the startups have at 
least one immigrant as a key founder. 

But this sort of entrepreneurship is not limited to high-skilled 
immigrants. On Monday, the Wall Street Journal reported on a 
new report by the Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation, which 
found that immigrants are creating new business ventures at un- 
precedented rates. 

Critical for today’s hearing is the report’s conclusion that ‘immi- 
grants were more than twice as likely to start businesses each 
month in 2010 than were the native-born.” 

I would ask unanimous consent to enter the article and the re- 
port into the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gallegly. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Material submitted by the Honorable Zoe Lofgren, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of California, and Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Immigration 
Policy and Enforcement 


THEmLL^fREETJOliRML. 


In Charge: Immigrant Entrepreneurs Top List 

MARCH 7, 2011. 4:37 P.M. ET 
Posted by Emily Maltby 

Business creation has increased in the recession. But one group is cleariy outpacing other sectors 
of the population: Immigrants. 

This is according to an entrepreneurship study released Monday from the Ewing Marion 
Kauffman Foundation, an entrepreneurship advocacy group in Kansas City, Mo. The study 
looked at start-up activity over a 1 5-year period, analyzing trends in the overall entrepreneurship 
arena and in cross-sections of tlie population. 

Several noticeable trends bubbled up from the collection of data. For example, the rate of new 
ventures is highest in Western and Southern states. Entrepreneurial activity has increased 
substantially for those lacking a high-school degree-the least-educated group in the report. 

And immigrants, very noticeably, are creating new business ventures at unprecedented rates. 

Each month last year, 0.34% of adults in the U.S. created a new business, totaling some 565,000 
start-ups per month. That is about the same as 2009's rate, continuing the highest level of start- 
ups over the past 1 5 years, (By comparison, the highest rate before 2008 was 0.31%.) The report 
indicates that those born outside the U.S. are pulling a lot of that weight. 

1 he immigrant share of new entrepreneurs is 1 3,4% higher from 1 996. While that group grew 
tremendously in the last two years, the native-born rate of entrepreneurship declined in the same 
period, thereby widening the gap. 

"The result of these contrasting trends is that immigrants were more than twice as likely to start 
businesses each month in 201 0 than were the native-born," the study concluded. 

rhere is a catch, however. Not all those businesses can stay in the U.S. because of immigration 
restrictions. A start-up visa bill, aimed at helping job-creating entrepreneurs secure a green card, 
is moving through Congress right now. But it is a contentious issue that may not receive enough 
support to pass. 
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executive summary 

Kauffman index of {ntrepreneunai Activiiy a a leading indicator of new business creation in tne 
United Slates Capturing new business owners in dretr fiist montn of significant business activity, 

Itva measure provides me earxest documentation of nev^ business deveiopiTienl across Itie country 
The percentage of me adult, non -business-owner populaiion that starts a business each month is measured 
u»ng data from the Current Population Survey ICfS) tn aodiuon to this overall raisof entieprenetmn 
activity, seperate estimates for specifiedemDgmph»c ^rcups. stales, and select metropolitan statistic&l 
aieas {USAs) are presented The index provides me onty nabonei measuie of business creation by specif^*: 
demographic groups 

New 2010 data allow for an update to previous reports, with consderation of trends in tne rates 
of entrepreneurial acuvity over me fifieen-^ar penod between 1996 and 2010 The Kauffnian index 
reveals important shifts in the national level of entrepreneurial activity, and shifts in me demograpTiic 
aisd geographic composition of new entrepreneurs across iha country Key findings for 2010 include. 


i 


in 2010. 0 34 percent Of me adult popuiabon 
(or 340 out Of 100,000 adults) created a 
new businsss each month, representing 
approximately 565,000 new businesses per 
monin The 20i0 entrepreneunai activity rate 
IS the same as the 2009 rate. Put represents an 
increase fruni 2007 arxJ represents the highest 
level over me past decade and a half 
The recent upward trend in entrepreneurship 
rates contrasts wim a recent downward trend 
in employer business creabon From 2007 to 
2010 the quarterly employer esiabiishmern 
brrth rate dropped from 0.13 percent to 0.10 
percent Over this same penod. me monthly 
entrepreneurship acbvily rate increased from 
0.30 percent to 0 34 percent These opposing 
trends may be due to me Great Recession and 
its high unemployment rales pushing many 
mdividuBis into business ownership These 
indNiduais probably were more liKeiy to start 
sole propnetorshfis and other rron employer 
firms instead of stanirtg more costly emptoyei 
firms 


• The entrepreneurial actiwty rate among Latinos 
increased from 0 46 percent m 2009 to 

0 56 percent in 2010. reaching the highest 
level over me past decade and a half 

• The Asian entrepreneurial aciiviiy rale 
also incr^sed supstentiailv in 2010 (from 
031 percent to 0 37 percent). 

• The Afncan-AmerKan ana non>Labno white 
entrepreneunai activity rates decreased from 
2009 to 2010 

• Immigrants were mors man tvvice as IlKeiy to 
start businesses each monm than were the 
nalive-oom in 2010 The immigrant rate of 
entrepreneunai activrty increased sharply, from 
D.51 percent in 2009 to 06? percent in 20i0. 
furthar widening the gap between immigrant 
ana natrve-Dom rates The nabve-tx>m rate is 
0 26 percent 

• The youngest age group (ages twenty-five 
to tiiiay-four) experienced an increase m 
entrepreneunai actirx^ from 2009 to 2010 
(0.24 percent lo 0 26 percertt) 


7010 KALIfrMAN iNOfX OF tNTRePRKNIURIAl ACTIVITV 
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Over ltie past decade and a half, latmos. 
Asians. *mrriigranis. and me oldest age group 
(ages fifty-five to sixty -four) experienced nsing 
shares of all new entrepreneurs, paniy because 
of nsing rates of enireprer»eursnip. but also 
because of incieasmg popuiabons 
Entrepreneurship rates increased me most 
for high school dropouts {0 49 percent to 
0.&9 percent), and decreased me moet for 
high school graduates (0 38 pe'cenl to 
034 percent) m 20i0, also sigpanng 
that opposing trends may be due to the 
Great Recession pushing many individuals 
into business own^snip oecause of nigh 
jrtsmpioymeni rates 

The cor«truction industry had the highest rate 
of enueprensunai activity of alt industry 
groups in 2010 (1 60 percent) The second* 
highest rate of entrepreneunal actrviiy was in 
the services industry (0.44 percent) 

The entrepreneurial activity rate increased 
ih the West from 0,38 percent in 2009 to 
0 41 percent m 2010- Business-creatmrt rates 
decreased in the Northeast and Miowesi ono 
remained the same in the South. 

The stales with me highest entrepreneurial 
activity rates were Ne^da (S10 per 100.000 
adullsl. Georgia (510 per 100.000 Mints). 
California (470 per 100.000 adults), Loutsana 
(460 per 1 00.000 adults), and Colorada 
(450 per 100.000 adults) The states wim me 
lowest entrepraneunai activity rates were 
Virginia (170 per 100,000 adults), 
P^sytvarva (180 per 100.000 adults). 
Wisconsin (180 per 100.000 adults). 

Bnuih Dakota (190 per 1 00.000 adults) 
and Indiana (190 per 1X.000 adults). 

The states experiencirtg the largest increases 
in entrepreneurial activity rat^ over The past 
decade were Georgia (023 percerttage points). 


Nevada (019 percentage points), 

Tennessee (0 14 percentage pomts). 
Massachusetts (0 1 3 percentage pontis), 
California (011 perceniage points), 

Texas (011 percentage points). 

Kentucky (011 percentage pokitS). ono 
riorida (010 percentage pointsi The states 
that experienced the largest decreases in 
their rates were Wyoming (-0.18 percernage 
points) New Mexico (0 1 4 percentage points) 
and Alaska (>0 1 3 percentage pomis) 

Among the fifteen largest MBAs in me United 
States, (he highest entreprsneunai activily rale 
in 20T0 was in los Angeles (0 52 percent) 

The large MSA with the lowest entrepreneurial 
nclivity rate was Philadelphia (0 1 5 percent) 


;0I0 KAUrrMAM INOFX Of ENTfirPRCNIURlAI. ACTIVKV 
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Introduction 


T hd Kaufman index of Entrepreneunal 
Aciivity measures me rate ofcuvness 
creation at me individual owner levtH 
Presenrirtg me percentage of the aduft, norv 
busines&'Owner population that starts e Dusiit^ 
each monUi. the Kauffman index captures all 
new Dusiness ownars. includirtg inose wiso own 
iiKorporatad ot unincorporaisd busmasses. and 
mose wno are employers or non-emptoyers 
Itie Kauffman index is calculaled from malcnea 
data from the Current Population Survey (CPS), a 
monthly survey conducted by me U S Bureau of 
me Census ana me Bureau of labor Siaiisiics This 
report update previous aaounts of the Kauffman 
Index, incorpcraung new data from ?0t0 

To oeate the Kauffman index, atl individuals 
petween ages twenty and six^-fou* who do not 
own a busines as their mam job are identified 


in the initial suniey month By matching CPS 
nies for me subsequent month to cteaie a two- 
mcnrn survey pair, il men ts determined if these 
indiviciuals own a business as their rnain job with 
fifteen or more usual hours worked per week 
in the following survey month. These monthly 
antrepreneunai activity rates men are averaged to 
caiujiate an average monthly estimate for each 
year More details about the datasets and measui^ 
used Qoo Where to access me microdaia for 
research are provided in previoin reports and m the 
Appendix. The Kauffman index of Entrepreneunai 
Activity improves over omer possible measures of 
entrepreneurship becai^e of its timeliness, dynamic 
nature, inclusion of all types of business activity, 
exclusKsn of 'casual" busmesses, and inforrhaiion 
on owner demographics 


The Kauffman Index of Entrepreneurial Activity measures the 
rate of business creation at the individual owner level. 


Trends in Entrepreneurial Activity 


I n ZG10, an average of 0.34 percent of the 
aouK peculation, or 340 out of tX.OOO aciults. 
created a new business each month This 
business-creauon rate translates into 563.000 new 
busmesses oemg created each month dunng me 
year The average number of exsting self-employed 
business owners over 3010 was 1 1 .9 miliicn. 
reptesentirig 6 5 percent of the adult population. 
The enir^reneunai acovi^ rate was the same as in 
2009, which IS consistent with economic ctKioitions 
not changing substantially over the two years 
Although me official eno of me recession is )une 
2009. the national unemptoymeni rate did not 
decrease and remained near 10 percent 
mroughouf 2010 • 

The enfrepreneurship rate is higher than 
before me lec^on started in 2X7. me 
entrepreneurship rate was 0 30 percent Over 


the past decade and a ngif. the busmess'creallon 
rate fTuauaieo between 0 27 percent ana u.Ti 
percent but then rose above this level in me past 
three years Figure 1 and Table 1 report average 
monthly estimates of ine Kauffman index by yeai 
from 1996 to 201 0 ' While there are, without 
a doubt, divergent patterns m business creation 
b^ow the sur^ce here, with many high-potential 
business^ starting and mviy people being forced 
into enuepreneurship because they lack omer |oh 
opportunities, unfortunat^y. it is impossiWe to 
cieeniy disaggregate those trends 

Tlw* recent upward trend in enliepreneurship 
lates contiasts with a recent downward iiend 
in employer business creation figure 1B 
reports average quarterly estimates of employer 
establishment arm rates, in addition to me average 
monthly estimates of me Kauffman index by year 
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Ilmira 1 

Kautiman Indnx nt Entrepreneurial Acliviiy 
(1996-2010) 



TAStn 

KAUFFMAN INDEX OF 
ENTREPRENEURIAL ACTIVITY (1996-2010) 


Sample 


MALE FEMALE 

Sample 

Year Index Sue 

1996 0.37% 243,368 

1997 0.35% 244,863 

1998 0.33% 245,820 

1999 0.32% 246,225 

2000 0.34% 246,522 

2001 0.31% 264,693 

2002 0.36% 288,595 

2003 0.38% 264,391 

2004 0.37% 279.373 

2005 0.35% 276,836 

2006 0.35% 274,825 

2007 0.41% 271,80? 

2008 0.42% 272,218 

2009 0.43% 276,445 

2010 0.44% 277,387 


TOTAL 



QuOfetiMiiCH 

aasag asae 

TiAaSiSam 

mmaaesai 
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figure 16 

Kauffman Index o( Enueptenourial Activity (1990-2010) 
and Employer F.slabllshment BlrlM Rale (1996-2010) 



tntfcprrnmniiiii MamVily [ni|ildfer IsUUiJintml Birth Rate lQu4rtrrly) 

ItTMIW IWI»x|«HN4ty ivtjMaaM 
OTWOw inHiyUerr^Mteil 
null KiMMmniUflPiiw 

••f indMMOi and a> 


ffcin 1696 to 2010 The smployer estabtlshmont 
birth rats is the raiin of the average quarterly 
number of establishment births divided by the 
a^foga number of non business owners, The 
number of establishment births is from trie Business 
Employer Oynamics (6E0) compilecj by me U S 
Bureau of labor statistics iBLS). and (re number 
of non business owners is estirnatad using cross- 
seaionai CPS data The employer estaWishmeni 
b*dh rale was 0.10 pe»cent. or ten out of TOO.OOO 
people per quarter in 2010 (only the firyt two 
quarters of data were available for 2010 at the 
bme of this report) This rate translates into an 
a^rage of 172,000 employer establishment biruh 
per quarter in 2010 QT-Q2 This number and 
rate of business creation are substantially smaller 
than me number and rate of business creation 
hom the Kauffman index, espeaaily after taking 
into account that me KlEA is a monthly rate Ttie 
large difference is primaniy because the employer 
estabttshrnent birth rate only captures new 
establislimenis with ertiployees. indicating ihsi th^ 
rcpfesent only a small share of all new busuiesses 


Trom 2007 to 2010, the quarterly employer 
estabiishinent birth rate dropped from 0 1 3 
percent to 0.10 percent Over this same penod. the 
monthly entr^reneurship activity rate increased 
from 0 30 percent to 0.34 percent These opposing 
trends may be due to the Great Recession end its 
high unemployment rates pushing many individuals 
into business owne^ip These individuals probably 
were more iikeiy to start sole propneiorships and 
other norvemptoyer fimis instead Of starting rruire 
costly employer firms 

ENTREPRtNFURIAL ACTIVITY BY 
DTMOGRAPHIC GROUPS 

The detailed demographic information 
available in the CPS arid large sample sizes show 
for the estimation of separate ir>dices by gender, 
race, immigrant status age. and educaaon 
large, nationally representative busne^-ievel 
datasets typically provde either no or very 
limited demographic information on the owner 
Entrepreneunai acbvity increased sMgntly for men 
erKj decreased stightty for women from ?C»)9 to 
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2010 men. the entrepreneurial activity rate 
increased from 0 43 percent in 2009 to 0.44 
percent in 2010. cooonuing an upward trend over 
me past few years The ^irepreneursliip rate 
decreased from 0.2S percent to o 2 * percent for 
women figure 2 reports estimates of me Kauffman 
IfXlBX Dy gender from 1996 to 2010. Overall men 
are substantially more likely to start bidmesses 
each month than are women The average rate of 
entrepreneurial aciivity for men over (he fifteen- 
year perirx) was 0 37 percent The average rate for 
women was lower, at 0 23 percent 

Latinos experienced me largest increase in 
entrepreneurial activity rates c«iween 2009 and 
2010 Figure 3 end Table 2 report estimates of the 
Kauffman irtdex by race and ethnicity The Latirw 
business-aeauon rate irKneased from 0 46 percent 
in 2009 to 0 66 percent in 2010, which was the 


higtr&sl rate over the fifteen years of reported 
daia fhe increase in entrepreneurship rates for 
LattfKis continued an upsvard trend mat started in 
2(X)6 Asians also expenenced a large increase m 
anirepreneursnlp rates, resulting in me highest rate 
in me past dacade and a half of available data the 
Asian entrepreneurial activity rale increased from 
0 31 percent in 2009 to 0.37 percertt in 201 0 in 
contrast to these pailarns, bom Afucan-Amencsns 
arx] non'Latino wtutes expenenced declines in 
ontrepraoeunat acbvity rates The Afncan-Amencari 
entrepreneunai activity rate decreased from 
0 27 percent in 2009 loO 24 percent m 2010. 
a-sd the vrhile enirepreneunai activity rate 
decreased from 0.33 percent in 2009 to 
0.31 percent in 2010. 

Reflecting me trends showing nsing rates 
of entrepreneurshtp and & growing share of the 


ri9ur« 7 

K;aunman Index of Entrepreneurial Activity 
t>y Gender (1S96-2010) 
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rqute) 

Kauffman Index of Entreprerwutial Activity by Race 
(1996-2010) 



BiMi IMinp Amr 


rAtN.12 

KAUFFMAN INUIX Of F.NTREPRfcNEURIAl ACTIVITY BY RACE 
(199C-2010) 


WHITE BUCK LATINO ASIAN TOTAL 


Year 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

1996 

0.33% 

405.007 

•1W1*' 

trw 

0.33% 

44.033 


1997 

0.29% 

402.519 

0,19% 

55.300 

0.30% 

45.537 

021% 

20.711 

'-iam 

safXoi 

1998 

0.31% 

402.681 

OatTX 

54,889 

0.29% 

40,940 

028% 

21,099 



1999 

0.28% 

401.712 

0.22% 

54,241 

0.29% 

49.074 

024% 

21,296 

0,27% 

siiMi 

2000 

0.28% 

394.524 

0aM% 

55.249 

029% 

52.428 

023% 

21.887 

.,027% 

Satan 

2001 

0.27% 

425,149 

0.20% 

58.250 

030% 

54.155 

0.28% 

23.895 

‘0.26% 

5*9,25^ 

2002 

0.29% 

469.626 

0.25% 

61.083 

030% 

57.514 

0.26% 

26,373 

0.29% 

62 ona 

2003 

0.29% 

455.554 

a22% 

58.797 

0.38% 

59.676 

028% 

24,011 

0.50% 


2004 

0.31% 

444.321 

0.21% 

56.587 

034% 

59.170 

029% 

24,227 

AOQMu 


2005 

0.29% 

437,420 

0.24% 

56.069 

032% 

60,828 

027% 

25.690 


2006 

0.29% 

428.021 

&22% 

SS.632 

033% 

64.204 

032% 

26.578 

0.29% 

ssMHI 

2007 

0.30% 

422.369 

0.23% 

56529 

040% 

63.900 

0.29% 

27.126 

090% 

soidHI 

2008 

0.31% 

419.4S4 

022% 

56.111 

0.48% 

64.470 

035% 

28.007 

b.iw 

sujiii 

2009 

0,33% 

423.378 

0.27% 

57.564 

046% 

65.514 

031% 

28,961 

054% 

sB«dH 

2010 

0.31% 

418.536 

0,24% 

60.550 

056% 

67,853 

0.37% 

30.243 

0J41i. 

SSSTJT' 
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Tifiure 3B 

Big Changes in Composition of New Entrepreneurs 
Share of All New Entrepreneurs (1996, 2010) 


Race 


Age 



35-44 
Age* 45-54 
AgMS5>M 


Nativity 



2010 


xxwri l|r||M*W •<•*•••. iJeHMdlVIliaMawt 




RtSSI 






Ka' 



Bin 



K1 



K1 



Bj'lM 



EZl 






Km 














lola) U.S. pofxilalion. (he latino snare of all new 
enirepreneuft rose from a liuie more man io 
percent m 1996 to 23 4 percent in 2010 The As<an 
share of new entrepreneurs also rose suDstantially 
from 1996 to 201 0. but remains relatively <ma>i at 
5.S percent The wtvte share of new entrepreneurs 
oeciined over the past decaoe and a hatf. while the 
Afncan-Amencan sha'e remained essentially the 
same figure 36 reports estimates of the share of 
new entrepreneurs by race from 1996 to 2010 
The entrepreneurial activity rate increased 
substantially for immigrants in 2010 and declined 
siighUy for the nattve-bom These trends further 
wirtened the lar^e positive gap between immigrant 
end native-born rotes Figure 4 and Table 3 report 


estimates of me Kauffman Index by nalivily The 
entrepreneurial activity rate for immigrarils rose 
horn 0 51 percent rn 2009 to 0 62 percent m 
2010 Tlie ivge increase in entxeprenetuenip rates 
continued an upward trend starting in 2006 The 
na(ive>born rate declined from 0.30 percent to 
0 2fi percent from 2009 to 2010 The result of 
these contrasting trends ts that immigrants were 
mo^ than twice as likely to start buane^ ^ch 
month in 2010 than were the native bom For 
immigrants, 620 out of 100.000 people started 3 
business eacn month, compared with 280 out of 
100,000 people for the native-born 

A growing immigrant population and nsing 
eritrepreneurship rate coninbured to a rise m 
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Uie yiare of new entrepreneurs 
mat are immigrant. Figure 3B 
reports estimates of the srare of 
new omrepr9i>eui^ by nativity 
The immigrant share of new 
entrepreneurs is 29 5 percent, wnich 
IS up from 1 3 A percent in 1996 
Figure S dnO Table a report 
esumates of entrepreneunat acbvjly 
rates py age group The youngest 
age group (ages twenty to thirty 
four) experienced an increase in 
bustness-creaUon rates from ?009 
to 2010 nsing from 0 24 in 2009 to 
0 26 in 2010 From 2009 to 2010. 
both me forty five to fifty four and 
fifty-five to Sixty-four age groups 
experienced Ught drops in rates 
arid the intrty-five to forty-four age 
group experienced no change in 
entrepreneurial activity Over the 
enorepenod business creation was 
lowest among (he youngest group 
Figure 38 reports ^imaies of the 
share of new entrepreneurs by age 
group An aging populabon and 
increasing rate of entrepreneunihip 
among otder adults has led to a 
nsmg snare of new entrepreneurs 
in me fifty-five to sixiy-four age 
group This age group represented 
14.5 percent of rtew entrepreneurs 
in 1996. Whereas it represented 
22 9 percent of new entrepreneurs 
in 201 a The youngest age group 
(ages twenty to Ihirly-four) 
experienced a declining share of 
new entrepreneurs over the penod 
Enirepreneuna) acbvily rales 
increased substantially m 2 U 10 for 
the least-educated group and are 
me highest among all sducatiori 


Kauttman Index ot Lntrepreneurial Aciivily 
byNalwiiy (1996-2010) 



tABLEJ 

KAUFFMAN INDtX OF 
INIWCPRtNCURIAl activity BV NATIVITY 
(11196-2010) 


NATIVE-BORN 

Sample 

Year Index Sue 


1t»6 am 474,984 


Sample 

Index Size 


TOTAL 

Sample 

Index Size 


1998 

0.28% 

472,458 

038% 

SMil 


1999 

0.26% 

472,107 

031% 

60683 

021% 

2000 

0.27% 

466.150 

038% 

8S.27S 


2001 

0.26% 

500,292 

030% 

68,156 

atra. .MMI 

2002 

0.27% 

549.356 

0.37% 

73.801 


2003 

0.299f. 

539.914 

036% 

74.643 


2004 

0.28% 

528.881 

0.41% 

73,806 

.HOIK iriAfll 

200S 

a26% 

521.967 

0.35% 

75.231 

oissnh 

2006 

a27% 

513.386 

037% 

78.220 


2007 

027% 

507,985 

046% 

78,253 

^iraiK SMUJU' 

2008 

028% 

505.911 

053% 

78.474 


2009 

030% 

511.798 

051% 

78,001 


2010 

028% 

510,631 

082% 

62,640 

'««( tmm 
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KsiJlfm^n Ihctex of Enirepreneunal Activity by 
(1d96>2010) 



AAw Air* 

|<l>M IV-M IV-M 


lABlEI 

KAUFFMAN INDEX OF ENTREPRENEURIAL ACTIVITY BY AGE 
( 1996 - 2010 ) 

AGES 20-34 AGES 35-44 AGES 45-54 AGES 55-64 TOTAL 


Year 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Sue 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Sue 

1996 

(1.28% 

193.242 


0.36% 

113.187 

"^(Oar T632T" 



1997 

0.26% 

189.631 

a2a% 

wm 

028% 

115,371 

032% 

77,093 

JViasi 


1998 

0,27% 

185,691 

0.30% 

147,668 

0.28% 

119,502 

0.32% 

79,435 

0.29-X 

5%MI 

1999 

0.25% 

180.102 

029% 

146.808 

027% 

123.993 

0.29% 

82,067 

027% 

sraad 

2000 

0.23% 

178,854 

(U7% 

144MI 

031% 

125.619 

0.34% 

81.961 

0.27% 

ntvHM 

2001 

A23% 

187,863 

0.27% 

153,012 

028% 

139,228 

032K 

. mas 

0.26% 

s»JBI 

2002 

0.24% 

203.569 

0.30% 

164.997 

0.31% 

152.641 

-03?% 

101.750 

IWOlf 

624JJUII 

2003 

0.23% 

198.248 

035% 

158,209 

032% 

152,447 

o»% 

1054167 

OJOfA 

6141MI 

2004 

0.26% 

193,373 

0.31% 

150221 

0.30% 

150,743 

037% 

106.350 

0.3»» 


2005 

0.26% 

190.271 

0.30% 

147.905 

0.29% 

149.119 

034% 

109,903 

0.29%* 


2006 

a23% 

186.939 

030% 

142,910 

0.33% 

149.117 

0.33% 

112.640 

, o-ayw. 

mm 

2007 

0.25% 

184,710 

033% 

138.019 

035% 

147,387 

031% 

116,135 

a.3(Yib 

mitilli 

2008 

0,26% 

184.338 

039% 

i38M 

0.35% 

147.230 

0.36% 

116,649 

0.32% 

sNi^H 

2009 

0.24% 

187.073 

040% 

133,289 

0,36% 

149.073 

0.40% 

122.264 

,4U4% 

sMMri 

2010 

0.26% 

190,232 

0.40% 

130.670 

035% 

147,479 

0.39% 

124,890 

0.34% 

s9s,?Tr 
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groups. a> indicalM iii Figure & and 
Tadig 5 The enrrepreoeuiship index 
increased from 0 49 percent in 2009 to 
0 59 percent In 2010 for tPose wltii las 
than a r\tgn>5chooi degree suggesting 
an increased number of people enterirsg 
entrepreneurship oiit of nece^ity The 
largest decrease in enirepreneursnip 
rates occurred for high school 
grafluates. Tt>e entreprenarrship rate 
decreased from 0 38 percent in 2009 (o 
0 34 percent in 2010. Ertirepreneurship 
rates Changed only siightiy for the omer 
UAio educational groups Although 
rates are highefsr for the leest-edvicatea 
group. preyiiMis research that controls 
for Cither correlated factors such as 
race, ethmcity. and unemployment 
status irichcales increasirsg rates of 
entrepreneurship with higher levels of 
eaucaDun* 

TABLES 

KAUrrMAN INDEX Of ENTREPRENEURIAL ACTIVITY BY TDUCATION 
(1096-2010) 

LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL SOME COLLEGE TOTAL 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE COUEGE GRADUATE AGES 25-64 


Year 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Sue 

index 

Sample 

Size 

1996 

0.399( 

64.210 

a3r% 

162,180 

0.32% 

126.376 

aioK 

121.451 

n.sa% 

174.427 

1997 

0 . 359 ^ 

62.653 

027% 

162.088 

0.31% 

126.570 

0L26V. 

123,904 

0.29MI. 

475.215 

1998 

0.33% 

60.624 

0.30% 

ieO.S74 

0.30% 

126.861 

029% 

126.391 

030% 

476,650 

1999 

Q.30% 

58,617 

0.28% 

158,767 

0.28% 

128,497 

0.27% 

131,801 

n.28% 

477,702 

2000 

as6% 

57.710 

0.29% 

1SS.477 

029% 

129.658 

025% 

131,932 

029% 

474.777 

2001 

0J1% 

60.007 

0»26% 

164,769 

0.26% 

140.562 

0.31% 

144.419 

026%. 

509.753 

2002 

a3S% 

63.257 

0.30% 

179.230 

0.29% 

153,906 

051% 

161.662 

030% 

S6S;077 

2003 

a44% 

61,472 

0.30% 

175.389 

030% 

151,066 

031% 

161341 

lU2Yt 

549.786 

2004 

a37% 

59.907 

0.29% 

170.234 

a3i% 

148.945 

Q.32% 

160.064 

tui% 

S39.1S0 

2005 

a39% 

59,405 

029% 

168.455 

asi% 

147,920 

029% 

159,962 

031% 

533,722 

2006 

a36% 

56.330 

ojm 

162,761 

031% 

146,951 

o.m 

161,102 

030% 

529.134 

2007 

0.42% 

S5.143 

0.30% 

159,239 

0.28% 

146.639 

033% 

163,843 

032% 

S24JIS4 

2008 

0.48% 

53,574 

0.35% 

1S6.B10 

030% 

147.302 

031% 

166,125 

034% 

523.811 

2009 

0.49% 

53.791 

0.3BK 

158,573 

0.30% 

149.706 

034% 

168.737 

036% 

^0809 

2010 

as9% 

53.366 

034% 

157,939 

031% 

149,218 

0.33-% 

170832 

OJf!% 

531.36$ 


NiM PJNi'i>riU^*«loil<iMBllivN>ilt»'rW liiill» I •itiwiaiiy III IMiIihim iUitlii Tiit/ mmi«| Ifw Ciornil ISiiiiiUliiii iiiiivdY CntN' 

nm^K n iH l■«IMlkM(\ iww^y liw li> may Mr) wIr* iX* HiR imri • lHiilt»« m Ub> Irm «irvity RrmRIi UiM 

tihMi R l•MI«ltlllllMll<IUHM«•)>m•llllWllill•|tUWIIR HUH) l*aR»VW<alu*l (.<) All llliWIVRUiRIR wHh rMiMIMI !*>■ I»RV« Vr(m« iRRMjJ 
MIRKiR MRKwIVMMiaRRMRWt IiRRiII 

Vlilt WVAV KniRliliMt .RIimtM ■> iHrMiMI U» IUM IiKii 
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tNTR£PR£NEURIAL At^TIVITV 
BV INDUSTRY 

Entrepreneurial acttviQi rates 
differed siitetantiatly Dy nvycf 
industry groups ri9ure 7 and Table 
6 lepcn estimates of entrepreneurial 
activity Dy major initustry inZUTO, 
enirepreneuftai activity rales were 
highest in construction at t 60 
percent Entrepreneuiial activity 
rates m services aiso weie rvgh 
(0 44 percent) Manufdctunng had 
substantially lower entrepreneurial 
srtivKy rates than all oinsr indinlnes 
With only 0 08 percent of rson- 
busiriese owners siartirsg busnesses 
per month m ims industry in 20i0. 


tigWB I 

Kduffman Imlvx uf Fnrrepreneurial Aciiviiy 
by industry (1996-2010) 



i<m iiwB iBV> inm jnni ^nitt im\ jnru 2ni^ mh> 2i«>7 iiHV /ibn /»<«• 


TABUfi 

KAUFFMAN INDEX Of ENTREPRENEURIAL ACTIVITY BY INDUSTRY 
(19%-2010) 

MANU- 

CONSTRUCTION FACTURING TRADE SERVICES OTHER 


Year 

Index 

Sampto 

Size 

Index 

Semple 

Size 

Index 

Sample 

Size 

Index 

Sampfcs 

Size 

Sampto 

Index Size 

1996 

1.06% 

23.693 

0.07% 

71.120 

039% 

60,144 

044% 

206.664 


1997 

1.05% 

23,694 

0.0836 

7t,152 

0.309(. 

50.460 

0.3e9(. 

208.190 


1996 

a9S% 

23.961 

am 

69>T«2 

035% 

99,763 

041% 

211.337 


1990 

0.90% 

24.754 

0.06% 

66,990 

029% 

59,935 

039% 

213.046 



2000 

0.98% 

25.771 

006% 

65.676 

036% 

50.445 

037% 

212427 


2001 

0.89% 

28,472 

aoB% 

67.844 

027% 

63,069 

0369» 

231576 


2002 

1.04% 

31.212 

D.08% 

70.348 

032% 

66,660 

049% 

257.046 


2003 

1.25% 

31.542 

04)9% 

65.494 

031% 

69.037 

039% 

254.485 


2004 

1.22% 

31.726 

0.10% 

62.079 

027% 

67,839 

041% 

246.391 


2005 

1.14% 

32,179 

0.10% 

50,476 

026% 

67,491 

0.36% 

246,675 

aaiir- "57 .671 

2006 

14)6% 

32.760 

0.09% 

57A77 

0.26% 

65,244 

0.40% 

247.242 

031% 

57.386 

2007 

1.23% 

31.660 

009% 

96.628 

024% 

62.789 

0.41% 

245.946 

Mm 

5>.3W 

2006 

1.38% 

30,406 

011% 

56,262 

033% 

62,200 

0.41% 

247,636 


S7.S92 

2009 

1.55% 

29.465 

013% 

51.287 

0.34% 

62.662 

042% 

252.851 

0.36% 

57,527 

2010 

1.60% 

27.827 

0.08% 

51.537 

026% 

62.695 

0.449(> 

253.068 

0.41% 

58L026 


nirtiiiuliFx^alriilaiRl liy NiWI W ImIv t>iaM'iiijr t# CaMliHtiM SbimCiu/ um^Ub ('uri9«PTi|miMir>iSl*v«y tPIliDBiUn 
rt itrlM pwrmitV I'diyHlMrit (ogu iwiwy •& In#) wtm ijn fiU ^MnA Ivmiwa knUiulixl «utwy<iMYlH(hd 

«mI 0 {•»«•»> utilbMIrMiiiinntliwMtlilnun I 'imMTl<Jui»Wdili9l |B9 wink (1IA!lri(N>rvaUi#« nOt .4A«ln1 Ut«» RmctuaiA 
• itM id wMikttf ««iiniMwnfW»im(ia0m«e«RtiFleil 
Vt'll AWA UlMtlMl iiKtlltM V»llt«NV|liWI(l in iMrflIMt 
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It 


Entrepreneurial 
activity generally u 
highest in Western 
and Southern 
states, and lowest 
in the Midwestern 
and Northeastern 
states. 


tNTRfWNEURIAL 
ACdVIIY BY STATE 
CnirepreiiEurial saMty 
rales sigmfkanuy 
aaoss stales in 2010 
W^t Virginia exhibited 
ine lowest envepretieunai 
aiiivity rate, with 170 pet 
100.000 adults stamng new 
bosineses eacJ> month 
Nevada and Georgia had 
toe highest entrepreneurial 
activity rare, with 510 per 
100.000 adults creating 
Dusinesses ed:n month 
Table 7 reports ^imates 
of the Kauffman index 
foi all fifty states and the 
District of Columbia, as 
well as sample sizes ana 
approximate 95 percent 
confidence mtervatsfor 
each scare 


tAeit i 

KAUKhMAN INDEX OF F.NTREPRENhIJRIAI. 
ACTIVITY BY STATE (2010) 


Confidence Interval 
Lower Upper 


rnifopTQnuurf 
per 100,000 Sample 

People Sire 


US. roial 

0^ 

Alebama 

o.m 

Aiaslu 

D.4S1k 

Ariiona 

o.sm. 

Arlianus 

O.S7% 

Catironiia 

0.47H 

Coloredo 

0.4S1I> 

ComecOcut 

0.S41I 

Delaware 

o.zn 

OidrklorColwAla 

0.311k 

Ftenda 

0.40% 

Georgia 

O.S1« 

Hawaii 

0.24% 

MMO 

0.30% 

NNods 

0.26% 

liKlNina 

0.19% 

Hiwa 

(L30% 

Kama* 

Q.3S% 

Kentucky 

0.29% 

Loumana 

0.46% 

Mama 

02914 

Uarytand 

0.24% 

MattachuMt* 

0.32% 

Miclegwi 

0.25% 

Minnesou 

0.21% 

Mmtoippi 

0.44% 

MisMun 

029% 

Montana 

0.39rk 

Nebraska 

OJO% 

Nevada 

0.51% 

New Hampthira 

a2S% 

New Jersey 

02S% 

NawMexko 

0.32% 

New York 

0.36% 

North Carolma 

a36% 

North Dakota 

0.30% 

Ohio 

0.30% -< 

OMahoma 

a32% 

Oregon 

0.32% 

PenrHylvanlA 

0.16% 

Rhode Island 

0.2S% 

South Caiolina 

a23% 

South Dakota 

0.19% 

TewmsBc 

0.41% 

Texas 

a40% 

Uah 

asm 

Vermont 

0.45% 

VUgima 

0.24% 

Washington 

a2«% 

West vt^Na 

0.17% 

Wlseonsin 

0.16% 

Wyomnq 

0.22% 



Nwn tUlMimAucalrjilafleiiyeiitcnW (aHliu. Umrchityii (^lUonih S«i«dt:iw utHiyil* I'-ieii'rH 
lVi|Mteliui Slavey (Z| llT?B)in<|aGnaaV"P*nlUi islIvfKPn^ttf MOiMlikili laptfwviiYniiiMy iMa) 
vriat tl) lut <Mm a (Mwam «> tl« firV vwvey nvHOi Um aart a tuMv»> ai U* lj*uaiiia> rmnli vnIIi 
nibwi gr mao hnun wialHrt (11 All <<Ki5VHii»M>Mh irtlncifllefl laha IwrriiviB clewolwHilMH «a< 
laves wnftaalvBMbfea 410 (UEUalKL |4| AfKaualnmie % raearewirilieeim rf«fV4l«ani(aiaanalN« Hai 
•uVitfanatunn^i ii>Ih 
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I igure 8 

Kauffman tnctex of Entrepreneurial Activity tiy State (2010) 



SOUWCI. tiuiicn W IrtflK), ikiMmtivtfCalldHiM 

<‘111/ ifwnj Hat Citi/Mi* liHsaiy 


■ .3M%t0.514% 

■ .2S1%lo.353% 
.016% 10 .250% 


Enirepreneunal aciiviiy rales fonow svof^g 
geographical patlems £ntrepreneur<ai activiiy 
generally is highest in Western and Soothsm 
states, and lowest m the Midwestern and 
Northeastern states. Figure 6 illustrates variation 
in entrepreneurial aciivity levels across the United 
Slates, and Figure 9 ranks states oy levels of 
ontreprenounai activity, with Q5 percent confidence 
intenrais for each state The five states with 
me highest entrepreneurial activily rales were 
Nevada (510 per 100,000 adults), Georgia (510 
per 100,000 adults). Catifomta (470 per 100 000 
adults). Louisiana (460 per 100,000 adults), and 
Cotorado (450 per loaooo adults) The r>ve states 


with the lowest entrepreneunai activity rates 
were West Virginia (1 70 per 100,000 adulls), 
Pennsylvania (1 80 per 100,000 adiiits). Wtsconsi'* 
(180 per 100.000 adiKis). South Dakota (190 per 
100,000 adults), and Indiana (190 |}er 100,000 
adults) 

From 2009 to 2010. entrepreneurial acuviiy 
rates increased in the West, further widening the 
gap Oeiween me West and other regions The 
business-cfeatjon rate in (he West increased from 
0 38 percent in 2009 to 0 4 1 percent in 201 0 
Estimates of the Kauffman index Dy region are 
reported in Figure 10 and Table 8. In contrast to 
nsng rates in the West, enirepreneunai activny 
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ri9iiro!j 

Kauftnian Index ol tntrepreneurial Acuvily dy State 
with 95 Percent Confidence Intervals, 2010 


Wtnt VITgmu 
I'MinsytVflnM 
WKcoradn 
SoulhDakoU 
Indiana 
M»nn0sola 
Wyonuna 
Delawafe 
South CaroNna 
Hawaii 
Washmgtan 
Connoclicul 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Now terwy 
Mchtgan 
Alaharru 
New HampUvre 
Rliode Island 
llltnois 
Kenlucicy 
Maine 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
iuwa 
Nobraska 
CHib 

DHirkt of Columbia 
OUahoma 
Oregon 
Massachusetts 
New Mbwco 
A rt2ana 
Kansas 
North Carofirsa 
New York 
Utah 
Arkansas 
Idatro 
Montarta 
Fionda 
Texas 
Tennessee 
Alaska 
Mnsissippl 
VofrrK>nt 
Colorado 
Loiasiarta 
Califonaa 
Georgia 
Nevada 
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KauNman Index ol (rtlrepreneurial Activity 
by Kegion (199R-Z010) 



" " ««•«« fntl» *nM»air«uiMaiM 

MiirlliiflM) M Mfcwrt kiMlh WMI 4Mn 


TABIt« 

KAUr rMAN IMDtX or ENrRtPRENEURIAL ACTIVITY RY REGION 
(I99ti-i'010) 


Vijor 

NORTHfAST 

Sample 
Index Size 

MIDWEST 

Sample 
Index Size 

SOUTH 

Sempl£i 
Index Size 

WEST 

Sample 
Index Size 

TOTAL 

Sample 
Index Sac 


i.Htattm-.a 






1)^1% 113.819 






0.24% 114.248 

- 1 

0.27% 164.190 






0.27% 164.416 






0.28% 163.720 

0.31% 129,409 





0.27% 169.480 

0.31% 138,041 






0.36% 152,680 






0.37% 150.447 






0.38% 145,982 






. 0J4% 145,974 






1 0.33% 145,992 

Ij'lvIT'*™ 





1 0.97% 145,558 






0.42% 144.691 




O.Z7% 141,705 


0.38% 145,252 




0.26% 141,571 


D.41% 145,340 



n)lwu*w^t r«l<>UiM*ii>v VrA*** W Uulw. i*>wwmiViA r>Miinimi. Vhm I'imi iitwtMiw'-ivimlViiitaiitvi Xiirwt |7|1IWiwJi» 
•• v>iv*v It tlw twifwn >4 iivtiiitfliMH |m^ tivniny «■ • wiy Iim^ «vr»i rki ■««*■ • lH*H»Yt hi ieh' li>v «tiiv«ty nwiUi »mi 

Umi • IfMiM •tilHib Ah who; ••■villi «v#iillM*n<t ham* Inm WMlmlim vmv n) All >Aw*vivlimwvlt nibi awI Wen kare iMui 
iMttiitwiwIm «ialfini*tVmi*i'ilv«WAMbvviA|iich*lml 

Vnn IWMW knilliiuVi ■vit'MvIA iIiWiimwI HAiliAd Ilk# 
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rales decreased tn tne Northeast and Midwest, arid 
i^aineo the same in the South These differential 
trends in emrepreneurlol activity by region from 
2009 (a 2010 are captured l>y differentiai trends 
by 9ates. aaoss regions Table 9 reports esUitiste^ 
of enireprenaKiai actisitty rates by slate from 
2009 to 2010 Estimated rates for some smaller 
states, rxiwever, can vary somewhat between me 
iwu years because of imprecise estimates instead 
of ariudi changes in economic conditions fc< 
entrepreneurship 

TienUs 10 slate enliepreoetirship rates nver the 
past decdOe are reported in Table i0. To increase 
sample sties ai*.d precision, the inree>year peiiod 
200&-2010 iS compared to the three-year penon 
1998-2000 Cecrgid expenmced ttie largest 
positive change in its entrepreneunoi activ'ty rate 
over the past decade, increasing frurri 0 23 pen-eni 
to 0.51 percerrt. or 0.23 percentage points Other 
srates eipenencing large entrepreneurial artivtty 
rate iiKteases were Nevada <0 19 percentage 
points), Tennessee (0.14 percenloge poinls), 
Massachusetts ( 0 13 percentage points). CaiirornM 
(0.1 1 percentage poinui, Texas (0 1 1 percentage 
points). Kentucky (0. 1 1 percentage points) and 
ftorida (0.10 percentage points) States mat 
expenenced ivge entrepreneunai acKViiy rote 
deaeases were Wyoming (<0.16 percentage 
poinis), New Mexico [>0.1 4 percentage points), 
and Alaska (-0 1 3 percentage points) All of these 
Changes over time are statistically significant at the 
0.05 or 0 10 iBuei of confidence 


From 2009 to 2010. entrepreneurial activity rates increased in the West, 
further widening the gap between the West and other regions. 
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1ABLEB 

KAUfFMAN INDEX OF ENTREPRENEURIAL 
ACTIVITY BY STATE (2009. 2010) 

2009 2010 

Conndamu Iniervul Sample ConTictonte lnl«fval Sample 

State Index lovver Upper Sue Index Lower Upper Sire 


Total 

0,34% 

AIM 

Alabama 

0,21% 

011% 

Alaska 

0.34% 

021% 

Afiiona 

0.46% 

0.30% 

Aikansas 

0.36% 

0.21% 

California 

0.41% 

03m 

Colorado 

0.30% 

027% 

Connecticul 

0.29% 

019% 

DelMiare 

0.30% 

0 ia% 

Dislhct qI Cdumbu 

0.32% 

019% 

Florida 

0.44% 

0.39% 

Georgia 

0.44% 

03ZM 

Hawaii 

0.27% 

016% 

Idaho 

0.45% 

020% 

Illinois 

0.24% 

017% 

Indiana 

028% 

017% 

Iowa 

0.23% 

014% 

Kansas 

0.23% 

013% 

KemucKy 

0.25% 

014% 

lousiana 

0.43% 

024% 

Maine 

0.34% 

023% 

Maryland 

0.29% 

020% 

MastadwwUs 

0.33% 

022% 

MKlugan 

0.30% 

021% 

Minnesota 

0.22% 

0.19% 

Mtsussippi 

0.17% 

006% 

Mtssoiai 

027% 

017% 

Montana 

0.47% 

029% 

Neftraska 

0.20% 

0.11% 

Nevada 

0.38% 

0.29% 

New Hampshiie 

0.28% 

019% 

New tersoy 

0.33% 

023% 

New Mexico 

0.28% 

0.12% 

NmYork 

0.34% 

027% 

North Csoltno 

0.25% 

0.16% 

North Dakota 

0.32% 

0.18% 

Ohio 

0.27% 

019% 

Oklahoma 

0.47% 

031% 

Oregon 

0.38% 

024% 

Pennsylvania 

0.20% 

013% 

Rhode Island 

0.24% 

015% 

South Caroliiia 

0.Z3% 

013% 

South Dakota 

0.43% 

029% 

Tennessee 

0.36% 

023% 

Texas 

0.4S% 

038% 

Utah 

0.36% 

022% 

Vermont 

0.37% 

0.24% 

Virginia 

0.77% 

018% 

Washington 

0.24% 

014% 

West Vir^nia 

0.35% 

071% 

Wisconsin 

0.30% 

030% 

Wyoming 

0.33% 

019% 


Mdvt (lltMinaWfOiKuMialttybiuvfW famu > xiiwtwy iX tauiiimia 
•tkic* kite mmii c/ k>^i»iyri>iK)wl«idnnrxcmn a lininrw 

iik«dh wilt) (MKn i¥ mac tKiPtwalost. (3) Ail iitwfrwiiliinv will olitioitpil Ubia lace 
jtl AfifxniunalR W) fX5nsa rnnTHlMKr nariVNh mc repawt la me iriXrt 

V!ai|jvK>M imainmi.uaAiaa IimIuwiIumI itiuMa fllc». 



II* umn mjpuiaiiai simy U7 inv aiiicpit!i*i*<l)i|i 
liie Mrvey nurli ilui wkt a Ikttinm m ll* itiilcMllii 
«a wakar. and Icam wakol Miuililn an'vwltakaf 
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TABLE 10 

KAUFfMAN INDEX OF ENTREPRENEURIAL 
ACTIVITY BY STATE (1998-2000 and 2008-2010) 


eu 


1998-2000 Period 


2008-2010 Period 



Conlitf»rtc» Intnrval Sample 
Index Lower Upper Size 


confKtence Kiinvai 
Index Lower Upper 


0.28% 

0.19% 

0.52% 

0.34% 

0.31% 

0.33% 

0.40% 

0.21% 

0.17% 

0.28% 

0.30% 

0.27% 

0.27% 

0.40% 


US. Total 

Alabama 

Aiatfca 

Afizona 

AHumat 

Cdifomia 

Colorailo 

ConnecticM 

Delaware 

Dislnctof Cofumbu 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lllineis 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanun 

Komuchy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachusaUs 

MKhigan 

Minnesota 

Mmissippi 

Misioiai 

Montana 

NeOraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshiie 
Now Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Cmileno 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carfliina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Ulah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wtstomin 

Wyoming 


0.35% 


0.43% 


0.2S% 

0.29% 

0.27% 

0.22% 

0.33% 


0.29% 


0.21% 


0.24% 


0.21% 


(lilwhMimcalCUlwwitiYttnirtiw labile i tnwiiliy nl iaiilninM SvKanu/ uwmilnijtiivetsitaftoikwSiavtfv (.Jl Ttw isHrepiweivaii|r 
irvyutlaaicpm-nirte tivliwduh laam tivwxy V tixry avaiwhndonrr >wm •ontvwwin OwliMuwrviTKirMtMi vwi t Ivin'irw ei liw |n|iiw/irr] 
imirsii wnn ilitmi <r mu’!* hiwm wmlMi | v AU nliwivsiKHn wiih niaicaiH hOu lort* v«itM cwm <4 wnrkw. and lines Mmktsl wHiahim^iM iir I* kmI 
Ml ns {vtnwe nvviiiMrd ii)iriv<ilt wn ri?toir«i (r« ih( weii^vrraif Uiio lick:* 
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LNrRIPHtNtURI/Vl ACIIVirV IIY 
M£rROI>OLirANAWA 

An index of ei^ireprefwunal acuvitv slsu ^yai 
crealecl for the fifteen larq^ ttielropcilidn areas 
in the united States Omb 1 1).' Among 
meiropoiitan areas. Los Angoies t\aa tJie tughest 
eniTvpreneurtai activity rate at 620 per 100 000 
aouits Houston (S80 per lOO.OOO admtsi, Atianio 
(580 per 100.000 aduiis). ar>d San Franclxn 
(550 per 100,000 adults) also had high rates of 
enlteprenaifta! activity The meuopofilan aieas 
With i;>e lowest entrepreneurial activiiy rates in 
this group of large MSAs were PliMadeipitia (150 
per 100.000 adults) and Seattle (220 per 100.000 
MUltS) 


Among ttie fifteen largest 
metropolitan areas in 
the United States, Los 
Angeles had the highest 
entrepreneurial activity rate. 
Houston, Atlanta, and San 
Francisco also had high rates 
of entrepreneurial activity. 


lABlE 11 

KAUFFMAN INDEX OF FNTREPRENEURIAI. ACIIVIIY 
FOR THE EinEEN LARGEST MSAs (2010) 

ConfiderKe Enireprenetirs 200e- 

Z010 interval per 100.0CK) Sample 2010 Sample 


Metropolitan Statistical Area 

Index 

Lower 

Upper 

People 

SIso 

Index Slxie 

New York'Northem New iersey-lortg blandi NY«NJ^A 

D38« (Lax 

044% 



THIWiH 

Los Angelos-Loog Beach-Santa Ana. CA 

U.62% 

(U1M 

074% 


" 18.0W 

1 omSIH 

Chicago-NaporvifIc-Jotlel. IN-IN-WI 

0.29% 

AgBA 

039% 


1 H «2 

oMMHI 

OailavFort Worth-Arlington, TX 

0.26% 

'Him 

037% 

- '380 . 

' 0671 

am 9BM 

Houston>6aytowfvSugar Larnt. TX 

O.S6% 

'BtML 

0.77% 

'tw 

■ 6,T06 

’ 

Mram-Fort Lauderdalo^ami Seadi, FL 

aJ4% 


0.72% 

Pia 

■EOJdO 

, (KMiii.aaafl 

Phitadeiphia-Camden-Wilminglon, PA-Ni-OF 
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Summary 


T ne Kauffman index measures me 

monthly businass-creauon rale at the 
individual owner levei, reporting tne 
percentage of non>b(is<n^wniny 
adults who start businesses with more 
Uwi fifteerr hours worKed per week The matched 
base monthly files ffom the Current Pppuiabon 
Survey <CPSI provide a uniquely large naiionairy 
ret^sentative panel datasel for measuring this 
entrepreneurial activity The total adult populaTion 
sample size for the period from 1 996 to 2010 
is more than ten million Detailed demographic 
information avaiiaOle in the CPS and large sample 
siz^ also allow for estimates of separate mdices 
by gender race, immigrant status, age. and 
education indices for all states and me largest 
MSAs also are calcutatad m 2010. 0.34 percent of 
the adult population, or 340 out of lCf),000 adults, 
aeaied s new business each month, representing 
approximately 565,000 new businesses per month. 
This total rate of business creation increased from 
0 30 percent m 2007 

In 2010. there ere some interesting differerKes 
in changes In enirepreneunal artivlty rates for 
population subgroups. First Latinos experienced a 
large entrepreneunai activity rate increase in 2010 
The rate of 0.56 percent represents the tsigriest 
rate for this group over the past decade and a half 
Asians also experienced a large increase from 2009 
to 2010 Affican-Amencans and whites experienced 
declines in entrepreneurial activity rates A related 
finding is that the rate of entreprenetirral activity 
among immigrants increased sharply ii> 2010. 
^rther widening the gap between immigrant and 
naove Dom rates. The yourrgest age group lages 
twen^ 10 ihiny-fourl experienced an increase In 
entrepreneurial activity rates from 2009 to 2010 
Finally entrepreneunal activity rates increased for 
(hose w<Lt>out a high school degree and dropped 
for high tcliool graduates from 2009 to 2010 


bilrepreneunal activity rales reflect strong 
regional paUerns. Rales of new business creation 
are highest m the West and South The West 
experienced the largest increase in rales from 
2009 Co 2010 (0 38 percent to 0.41 percent). The 
Northeast ana Midwest experienced oaciines In 
Entrepreneurial activity rales from 2009 to 2010 
Intrepreneiihal activihr rates varied 
sutrstamially across states, from a low of 0.1 7 
percent in West Virginia to a high of 0.51 percent 
in Nevada and Georgia Enirepreneunal activity 
rates also were high in California (470 per 1 00.000 
adults). Louisiana |460 per 100,000 adults), and 
Colorado 1450 per 100,000 adults), in addition to 
West Virginia, ihe lowest enirepreneunal activity 
rates were found in Pennsylvania (180 per lOO.OOO 
adults), Wisconsin (1 80 per 100,000 aduils). South 
Dakota (1 90 per 1 00.000 adults), and InUiana 
(190 per 100.000 adults) Tne states experleiicing 
largest increases in antrepreneunai activity 
rates over the past decade were Georgia (023 
peicentage points], Nevada (0 19 percentage 
poinrs). Tennessee (0 14 percentage points). 
Massadiusotis (0.1 3 percentage points), Colifcmts 
(0 11 percentage points). Texas (0.11 percentage 
points). KenluCi^lO.il percentage points), and 
flondd (0 10 percentage points) States that 
experienced the largest decreases m antrepr&sminal 
activity rates were Wyoming (*0 18 percentage 
points). New Mexico (^.14 percentage poims), and 
Alaska (-0.13 percentage potnis) 

Analysts of the fifteen largest metropniiian 
areas in me United Stales reveals that Los Angeies 
(0.62 percent) had the highest enirepreneunal 
activity rate in 2010 Philadelphia (0.15 percenh 
had the lowest entrepreneurial aetiyicy rate 
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Appendix 


DATA 

The unoeriying ctataseis used In th» analysis 
are the bas*c montniy files to the Current 
Poputaiion Survey (CPS) These surveys, conducted 
monthly Oy the US Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of labor Statistics, represent the entire 
U S population and contain observations for more 
than 1 30.000 people each month By llraung the 
CPS files over time, lor^giiudtnai data are created, 
allowing for the exainir^aaon of businesj creations 
Combining the 2010 monthly data creates a 
sample size of 700.000 adults ages twenty to 9Xiy- 
four The oaiasei built for the analysis of the entire 
fifteen-year penod between 1996 and 2010 has a 
sample size of mors than ten miHion aduib 

Households m me CPS are interviewed each 
morrlh over a four-month penod. Eight months 
later mey are re-interviewed in each month of a 
second four-month penod Thus, individuals who 
are interviewed in January. February. March, and 
April of one year are interviewed again in January, 
February. March, and April of the foliDWir>g year 
The CPS rotation pattern makes it possible to 
match information on individuals monthly and, 
therefore, to create two-monih panel data for up 
to 75 percent of 3H CPS respondents To match 
these data, the CPS-provided household and 
ihdivrduai identifiers are used false matches ere 
removed by companr^g mce. sex. and age codes 
from the two months. After removing all non* 
unique matches, the unoenyirrg CPS data are 
checked extensively for ceding emors and other 
probteins 

Monthly matirh rates generally are between 
94 percent and 96 percent (see Fainie 20051 
Household moves are the primary reason for 
non matching A somewhat non-random sample 
(mainly geographic movers) wiH. iherefore. be 
lost due to (he matching routine Moves do not 
appear to create a sefious problem for montn-io- 
mortth marches, however because the observanie 


chvactenstics of the ongmal sanipie and the 
matched sample are very similar (see Fairlle 2005} 
The mkrrodata used in this report and a 
codebook are available for downltioding at 
mtp //WWW Kauffman org/research-arvj-policy/ 
kiea-data-fiies aspx The dataset includes (he 
antiepreneunal index as well as many additional 
vterables for analysis 

DOAILEO DEFINITIONS 

The CPS microdata capture an business 
owners, including those who own incorporated 
or unincorporated business, and those who 
are employers or non-employers To create the 
Kauffman inttex. ail irvJiwduais who do not own 
a business as their mam job are identifi^ m the 
first survey month By matching CPS files, it is 
then determined whether these individuals own 
a businees as their main pb with fifteen or more 
usual hours worked m the foilowtng survey month 
Reducing the likelihood of reporting ^unous 
chorees in buaness ownership ^tus from monut 
to month, inmvrduals ^ asked by survey-takers 
whether they currenUy have the same main job as 
leporied in the praviDus month if (he answer is 
yes. the mterviewer carries fonwrdjob information. 
ifKlucfing business ownership from the previous 
month's survey If the answer is no. the respondent 
(s asked the fun senes of job-relaled questions 
Survey-takers ask this c|uestion at me beginning of 
the job section to save ume during the interview 
process artd improve consistency in reporting 
The main job is define as the ore VMh 
the most hours worked, individuals who start 
side businesses, therefore, will not be counted if 
they are working more hours on a wage/saiary 
job The requirement that business owners work 
fififitm Of more hours per week in the second 
month IS imposed to rule out part-time business 
owr^ and very small busm^s octhnties It may. 
therefore, result m an understatement of the 
p^cenr of individuals creating any type of business 
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The Kauffman index a<50 excludes iridi^duais 
who owned a hustn^s and worked fewer than 
fifteen nouis m the first sum^ month Thus, the 
Kauffman Index does not capture oustnsss owners 
who increased inetr hours less ihert fifteen 
per week in one month to fifteen or more hours 
per week in the second month In addition, the 
Kauffman index does not capture when these 
business owners changed from non bu^ness 
owners to business owners with (ess than fift^n 
hours worked These inclividuab are excluded 
from the sample but may have been at the earliest 
stages of starting a business More infonTiNtMin 
concerning the defimuon is provided to fairiie 
(2006) 

The Kauffman index also may overstate 
busirross creation in certain respects because of 
smell changes m hpw rndividoais report therr work 
status Longstanding business owners who also 
have salaned poatiom may. for example, lepod 
that they are not business owners as their main 
jobs in 3 particular month beca^ their wage^ 
salary Jobs had more noui? in mat mortth. IT the 
indivkaueis then switched to havirtg more hours in 
bu»nes5 ownership the following month. It would 
appear that a new &is<ness had been created 

Tlie main sample used to calculate the 
Kauffman inoex includes c^iy adults between the 
ages of twenty and sDrty-four For estimates of 
enbepreneunai activity rates by education level, 
the population between the ages of twenty-five 
and sixty-four ts used instead to capture ccrnpieiea 
fonnai eckcalion Older individuals (ages sixty five 
and over) are removed from the sample because 
retirement in tins age group leads to lower rates of 
entmpreneunai acuviiy There were msyor changes 
In race and industry coding over the 1996 to 
2010 period Although every effort was devoted 
to creating consistent coding, dehnitions are not 
perfectly conastent over time. 

For the definitjon of entrepreneurial actfvi^ 
discussed in this report, ail observations with 
allocated tabor force s^tus, clas of worker, 
and hours womed variables are excluded 


Enirepreneuitai activity is substantially higher 
for allocated or imbutfid obsenrations These 
observations were included in the first Kauffman 
Index report (Faiiile 2006). See Fairlie (2006) for a 
complete discussion of the issues and comparuons 
between unadjusted and adjusted rates of 
anitepreneunai activity. 

The CPS sample was designed to produce 
nauonai and state estimates of the unemoioyment 
rate anU additional labor force characteristics of the 
civilmn. non-rnstituticnai population ages sixteen 
and over The total national sample size is drawn 
lo ensure a high level of preasion for the monthly 
houonal unemployment rate. For each of die fifty 
states aryt the District of Columbia, the sample 
also IS designed to guarantee precise estimates 
of average annual unemployment rates, resulting 
in varying sample rates by slate (Polivka 2000) 
Sampling weights provided by the CPS, which also 
adjust fbi non>response and post-stiatificalion 
raking, are used for All nauonai and stote-ievet 
estimates 

STANDARD ERRORS AND CONHDENCF 
INTERVALS 

The artatysts of entrepreneurial activity by 
Stale includes confidence mterwils ihet irdicate 
confidence terws of approximately 0, 15 percent 
around the rates ofentreprerieurial activity While 
larger states have smaller confiderKe bands, the 
smallest states have larger conhdence bands of 
approximately 0.20 percent Oversampling in the 
CPS ensure that these small states have sample 
sizes of at least 5.000 observations, and therefore, 
provides a minimum level of precision 

The standard errors used to create the 
confidervee intervals reported here may urtderstate 
the true variability in the state estimates Both 
strati ficaiion of the sample and the raking 
procedure (post-sUatiflcatior^) will reduce the 
variance of CPS estimates (Potivka 2000 and Train. 
Cahoon, and Maken 197B) On the other hand, 
the CPS clustenng (i.e.. nearby houses on the same 
block and muiupie houaenoid members) leads 


a 
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lo a larger sampling vsnance inan wuuid nave 
been obtained from simple random sampling ir 
appears as tncugh tr« lacier effect dominaies in 
(be CPS. and ueaung the CPS as random generally 
understates standard errors (Poiivica 2000). Nauonai 
unemployment rate esUmates indicate mat 
beating the CPS as a random sample leads to an 
undefstatemeni of the urrempioymeni rate vanance 
by 23 percent Another problem associated 
with the estimates reported here is that muitlpM 
observations tup lo three} may ocair for me same 
indiwduai 

All of the repoaed ccnhdence intervals 
should be considered approximate, as the actual 
confidence intervals may be Sightly larger The 
complete correctioo for the standard errors and 
confiderice intervals involves obtaining confidential 
rec^icata weights from the U.5. Bureau of Labor 
StaUsiics and employing sopnisbcaied siausucai 
procedures Carrections for the possihiiily of 
multiple observations per person, which may 
create the largest bras tn standard errors, are made 
usng statistical survey procedures for all reported 
confiderKe Intervals. It is important to note, 
however, mat the estimates of entrepreneurial 
activity rates are not subject to any of ihese 
problems By using the sample werghts provided by 
ine CP$. all entrepreneurial activity rate estimates 
ere correct 

ADVANTAGES OVER OTHER POSSIBIE 
MEASURES OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

The Kauffman index of Enirepreneunai 
Activity has several advantages over outer posible 
measures of entrepreneurship based on Imusehold 
or busmess-tevel data. First, me CPS data are 
available only a couple of months after me end Of 
me year, whereas even relatively timely data sucti 
as the Amencan Community Surrey (ACS) taKe 
more than a year to be released Second, the moex 
inciudss all types of business aoiviues (entployers, 
non-employers, unincorporated, and incorporated 
businesses), but does not Include small-scale 


Uuaness aclivlUes such as consulting and casual 
businesses For example, me County Business 
Pactems data include only emptoyer firms, and me 
Surv^ of Business Owners and unooiymg noO' 
employer data include any busing activiQr with 
at least $1 000 m annual sale: Third, the panel 
data created from matching consecutive months of 
me CPS allow for a dynamic measure of business 
creaiion. whereas most datasets only allow for a 
stattc measure of business ownership (a.g.. ACS) 
Finally, tne CPS data mctuctos detaiieo information 
on demographic charactenstrcs of tne owner, 
wr^ereas most business-level datasets contain no 
information cm me owner (e.g.. employer anu non- 
employer data) 

COMPARISON TO SELECTED DATASE IS 

The main differed between the Kauffmarr 
Index ai'd possible measures of entreprerreunai 
activity from tne ACS (and related decennial Census 
Of the Population) is mat the index measures flows 
into business ownership ramer than me number of 
existing business owners at a specific point in time 
Cross-secUonal datasets, such as me ACS. do not 
provide information on business creation Static 
measures of business ownership based on cross- 
sectional data do rxit capture the dynamic nature 
of entrepreneunai activity that the KauflVnan index 
illustrates 

The Kauffman index differs from the 2007 
Surv^ of Business Owners (SBO), conducted by the 
U S Census Bureau, in several m^or ways First, 
the Kauffman index is based on housetiold survey 
data and measures mdiMdual bu»ness owners 
The SBO includes all firms operating during 2007 
mat filed tax forms as individual propnetotships. 
padnershrps, or any type of corporation Second, 
me Kauffman index captures bustr^ess creation, 
where^ the SBO captures the number of existing 
businesses at a point in time Third, me Kauffman 
indiai only includes mdivlduais starring busme^es 
as their mam woix activity wim a substantial 
hours commitment. The SBO includes an firms 
With receipts of S1 .000 or more, which may 
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induoe side or ' * busnen^s own«ci by per year Using me same unoenylng csata sources, 

wage/salary worxen, me unompKiyeo. or rstireo me total number of employer firms m me United 

workers, finally, me Kauffman incex includes dl States was 6.049.656 in 2X7, representing 22 
new business owr^. v^ereas me S60 excludes percent of ail firms (employer plus non-employer}, 
agncuitural and a few outer ^pes of busm^ses Tne Kauffman mosx also differs from the Total 

The Kauffman Index captures a tvoader range E^nugprer>eunai Aaiyity (TEA) mdex used in me 
of enlrepreneunal actrvi^ then do the national- Global Entrepreneurship Monitor The TEA captures 
and state-level firm or establishment birth data individuals ages eighteen to sikQf-four wno are 
from me Business Employer Dynamics (BED) or me involved either in ihe startup phase or managing 

Stabstics of U S. Businesses (SUS6). The BED data a business mat is less man forty-two months old 

are complin by the 6i$ from existing quarieny (Reyrtotds. Bygrave, and Autio 2X3) This measure 
state unemployment insurance records through of nascent entrepreneurship, therefore, irKludes 
me Quarterly Census of Employment anti Wages individuals who are sbii m the startup pnase of 
or ES-202 program The SUSB data are collected business creation and are riot necessarily captured 
by tne us Census Bureau and summarized hy in me Kauffman Index because they m^ not be 

the U.S Small Business Administration, Office working on the new bu»ne&s for fifteen hours each 

of Aovocacy. Bom of these datasets include we^ In addition, me Kauffntaii index captures 

only employer firms Employer firms represent entreprenauis oWy once when they first create 

only approximately one-fourm of all firms, and their busirvess^ 

many firms start wim no employees These data 
therefore, are likely to lead to a subscanual 
undercouni m Ihe entrepreneurial act/vity rale 
particularly for certain industries and regions 
Finally, the BED and SUSB data are business-ievtf 
data containing es&eniialiy no information on the 
owner s characteristics, virile me CPS is person 
level data containing very detailed irrformation on 
me owner 

For companson. the Kauffman index iridicates 
that 0 34 percent of the adutt non-business-owner 
population created a new business eecrr month in 
2010. represenong 565.CHDO new busif^esseseacn 
month CPS estimates using snular definitions 
indicate that the number of self-employed buaness 
owners was 1 1 .9 million in 2010 The BED 
data indicate an average of 172.0X employer 
establishment birms per quarter in 2010 01*02 
Dividing mis r^umber by tne non-busmess-mner 
population, the empioyer establishment Isnh rate 
was 0 10 percent per quarter in 2010. The SUSB 
data indicate that ifiere were 668.395 employer 
firm births from 2006 to 2X7 ’* Oiywling this 
number by itie non -business owner population, 
the SUSB employer (xrm rate was 0.04 percent 
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Ms. Lofgren. Completely ignoring these facts, some have tried 
to paint a very different picture of immigrants in America. The last 
hearing was particularly contentious because it pitted immigrants, 
both lawful and unlawful, against American minorities. Rather 
than focusing on the real issues that are weighing down those com- 
munities, the hearing sought to simply blame immigrants. 

This week, we again seem to be pitting one group against an- 
other, placing the foreign-born against the native-born. By focusing 
on the foreign born writ large, my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle are no longer confining their argument to the undocu- 
mented. 
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When we discuss the foreign born in today’s hearing, we must 
keep in mind that 44 percent of them are U.S. citizens. An addi- 
tional third are lawful permanent residents and other legal immi- 
grants, most of whom are on track to become U.S. citizens in the 
near future. 

By pitting the foreign born against the native born, we are large- 
ly pitting one group of citizens against another. That is a dan- 
gerous place to go. 

Today’s hearing comes as our country is facing its greatest eco- 
nomic challenge since the Great Depression. People are right to be 
concerned about the pace of economic recovery and high unemploy- 
ment rates, but we need to focus on facts and actual solutions, not 
sound bites. 

It is obvious to everyone that our immigration system is broken. 
And because the laws don’t work, we are left with two entirely un- 
satisfactory immigration systems — the laws on the books and the 
reality on the ground. 

We can keeping ignoring that duality. My colleagues continue to 
argue that if we simply step up enforcement by stepping harder on 
the gas, we will somehow fix our broken system and cure the rest 
of society’s problems. But let us be honest. You can’t keep enforcing 
a broken system without doing real and lasting damage. 

This Subcommittee has already covered in great detail the in- 
credible damage that we would inflict on the American economy if 
we simply removed 11 million consumers, homeowners, renters, 
employers, and entrepreneurs from this country. We agree that we 
need to end illegal immigration, but we disagree on how to accom- 
plish that. 

My colleagues on the other side of the aisle think we can do that 
with increased enforcement and without otherwise reforming our 
immigration laws. I fundamentally disagree. I think the American 
people disagree. Enforcement without reform won’t work, but it will 
do lasting damage to our economy. 

But let us put that aside for the moment. Illegal immigration is 
not the only problem in our current immigration system. Our cur- 
rent legal immigration system should be designed to respond to the 
needs of our economy and American workers, but that isn’t the 
case. And enforcement alone will not fix that. 

Economic experts agree that immigration is a net positive for our 
country, but they also agree that it would be a much greater asset 
if it were designed to actually adjust to our economic needs. Right 
now, in spite of a massive 20 percent unemployment in construc- 
tion, our legal system permits employers to bring in foreign con- 
struction workers on H-2B visas. That doesn’t make any sense at 
all. And no amount of enforcement will fix this. 

Even if we can’t agree on what to do with the undocumented, we 
should be able to agree that H-2B visas in the construction indus- 
try should not be available when we have 20 percent unemploy- 
ment in that very industry. 

My colleagues have also pointed out in the last few hearings that 
if we simply reduce immigration, both legal and illegal, employers 
would be forced to pay higher wages to attract U.S. workers. But 
I am not sure how to reconcile that with repeated efforts on the 
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other side of the aisle to lower wages for legal foreign workers, 
which makes it easier to undercut American workers. 

I must point out that it was the Bush administration that dra- 
matically lowered wages and protections in the H-2A and H-2B 
programs, and it was the Obama administration that has been re- 
versing those changes since taking office. 

In any event, everyone seems to agree that we need to protect 
American workers. So let us focus on changes that we should all 
be able to agree on. 

I introduced a bill in the last Congress that would have reformed 
the H-2B program to prevent employers from undercutting U.S. 
workers with H-2B workers. No one on the other side of the aisle 
joined me then, but perhaps we can agree to work on this bill 
again. I will be introducing a similar bill in this Congress. 

I look forward to hearing from the witnesses today, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Gallegly. I thank the gentlelady. 

At this time, I would yield to the Chairman of the full Com- 
mittee, my friend from Texas, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There is no more important issue this Subcommittee can address 
than that of preserving jobs for American workers. 

The threshold question is how can we best align our immigration 
policy with the needs of American workers? How can we best meet 
the needs of those workers who are unemployed or underemployed? 
The answer is not to keep adding to the supply of low-skilled work- 
ers during a severe recession and its aftermath. 

The combined rate of joblessness and underemployment for na- 
tive-born teens is over 40 percent. The rate for native workers 
without a high school degree over 32 percent. For native-born 
workers with no more than a high school degree over 20 percent. 

How often do we read about the long-term unemployed or the 
working poor or single mothers with no mention of the serious im- 
pact of immigration on their employment, wages, and working con- 
ditions? We cannot ignore the adverse impact of mass low-skilled 
immigration and the lack of enforcement of our immigration laws. 

At the Subcommittee’s last hearing, we focused on the negative 
effects of cheap foreign labor on American minorities. Let me men- 
tion another group of Americans who are especially hard hit — teen- 
agers. In June of 2000, a majority of the Nation’s teens were em- 
ployed. Ten years later, in June of 2010, less than 29 percent of 
the Nation’s teens were employed. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to protect the jobs and wages of strug- 
gling Americans and legal immigrants. This includes teenagers 
new to the workforce and seasoned workers with years of valuable 
experience. We should design our immigration policy so that it en- 
hances, rather than diminishes, opportunities for American work- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to today’s hearing and yield back. 

Mr. Gallegly. I thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Michigan, the Ranking Member, my good 
friend, Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. Chairman Gallegly. 
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I have a statement I will put in the record. But Chairman Smith 
raised to me the most significant question that has to guide all of 
us in all the Committees. What can we do to create jobs and keep 
wages up for all citizens in the country? And on that, Lamar, I 
couldn’t agree with you more. 

The one thing we could do here is to get the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office rolling, where the innovation that is so remarkable in 
the American system, functioning so that it doesn’t take years to 
get a patent. Because many of the smaller inventors end up going 
out of business while waiting to get the protection that they need. 

And so, the other body, I am told, has done that for the PTO, and 
I think we will be looking at it carefully since our Committee on 
Judiciary has worked together throughout the last three Con- 
gresses on putting out a bipartisan bill in that regard. So I join you 
with this. 

But as we have had three hearings on essentially the immigrant 
issue, and there is a certain nagging feeling that we are, either by 
implication or inadvertently, pitting immigrants against American 
workers, non-immigrants in this examination of how we fight job- 
lessness. And what gets mixed up in it is the fact that we further 
subdivide the legal immigrants from those who are foreign born 
and are not legal. 

But the whole thing comes down as somehow the immigrants are 
responsible in some part for the high unemployment rate. And I 
hope we examine that as carefully and fairly as we can. 

Because even this morning, in another Committee, there is a 
hearing that is quite undisguised in its objective, going right on at 
the same time as this one, which claims to examine the 
radicalization of American Muslims, and that has created quite a 
ruckus. And it ends up with the worst of the things that I fear may 
be inadvertently going on with this fourth Subcommittee hearing 
on immigration and unemployment. 

Now we don’t have direct jurisdiction over unemployment. And 
so, that is why all the Members will get shortly the bill that goes 
to the Education and Labor Committee as an answer to this prob- 
lem more directly, and that is the revised Humphrey-Hawkins Act 
that has been introduced that creates a way of triggering Govern- 
ment hiring when the unemployment hits roughly over 10 percent, 
training and hiring for direct employment. And I would bring that 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

With that, I will introduce the rest of my statement, and thank 
you. Chairman Gallegly. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable John Conyers, Jr., a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Michigan, and Ranking Member, Committee on the Judici- 
ary 


Statement of Ranking Member John Conyers, Jr. 
Hearing on “New Jobs in Recession and Recovery” 
Subcommittee on Immigration Policy 
and Enforcement 
March 10, 2011 


We come here today under the guise of protecting American workers. But 
lets be clear, we’ve had no action on the House floor, and no action in this 
committee, to actually create jobs or to help unemployed and low income 
Americans. 

Instead, this is the fourth hearing that this subcommittee has held in which 
my colleagues will try to argue that immigration is the reason for widespread 
unemployment. 

1 . January 26, 201 1 : Hearing on “ICE Worksite Enforcement — Up to the Job?” 

2. February 1 0, 20 1 1 : Hearing on “E-Verify — Preserving .Jobs for American 

Workers” 

3. March 1, 201 1: Hearing on “Making Immigration Work for American 

Minorities” 

Rather than looking at the much deeper issues that have lead to a weakened 
economy, unemployment, and continued inequities, we are trying to blame all of 
our problems on immigrant workers. 

And today’s hearing, pitting the foreign-bom against the native-born, may go 
even further than past hearings. We know that 44% of the foreign-born are United 
States citizens. About another third are lawful permanent residents and legal 
immigrants, most of whom will soon become U.S. citizens. 

Right now, the Homeland Security Committee is holding a hearing on the so- 
called radicalization of American Muslims. That is another divisive hearing led by 
our Republican colleagues that only seeks to scapegoat one group of people, pitting 
that group against everyone else. 

This country has rightly rejected the idea tliat some citizens should be second- 
class citizens. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination based on 
national origin — it is right there alongside prohibitions against discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, and sex. 
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Our focus should be on jobs, but instead of proposing real workable solutions, 
the Republican jobs plan is to simply deport 1 1 million people. 

We do need to fix our broken immigration system, but rounding up and 
deporting 1 1 million people is not a realistic plan. And even if it were, it would 
further drive our economy into a ditch. These are 1 1 million active consumers in 
local economies - they buy goods, patronize local businesses, rent homes, and 
many pay taxes. 

If my colleagues really care about American workers, tliey should focus on real 
solutions that will improve job prospects, wages, and working conditions. Yet 
Republicans consistently oppose programs aimed at addressing those 
problems-such as increasing the minimiun wage, health care reform, equal pay for 
women, and foreclosure relief. And the Republican majority just recently passed a 
budget that has been estimated to destroy 700,000 jobs, while also decimating 
Head Start and the Pell Grants program. 

In closing, I would remind my colleagues that immigrants have always played a 
vital role in our society and have helped to build the most dynamic economy in the 
world. Let us not forget the millions of jobs created by immigrants like Andy 
Grove of Intel and Sergey Brin of Google. Indeed, more than half of Silicon 
Valley startups had one or more immigrants as a key foimder. Immigrants also 
start small businesses at two to three times the rate of US-bom Americans. These 
small businesses create millions of other job opportunities that we cannot stand to 
lose. 

I thank the witnesses for their participation today and look forward to their 
testimony. 


Mr. Gallegly. Thank you, Mr. Conyers. 

This morning, we are fortunate to have four very distinguished 
members of the panel as our witnesses. And for the record, each 
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of the witnesses’ written statement will be entered into the record 
in its entirety. 

The four witnesses come from different parts of our society, and 
I am anxious to hear their testimony. The first is Dr. Steven 
Camarota. Dr. Camarota is director of research at the Center for 
Immigration Studies. He has been with the center since 1996, and 
his area of expertise is economics and demographics. 

Mr. Camarota has often testified before Congress and has writ- 
ten numerous published articles on the impact of immigration. He 
holds a Ph.D. from the University of Virginia in public policy anal- 
ysis and a master’s degree in political science from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Our second witness is Dr. Rakesh Kochhar. He is an associate di- 
rector of research at the Pew Hispanic Center. Dr. Kochhar’s work 
at the center focuses on the labor market outcomes of Hispanic 
workers. His study on the wealth of Hispanic households, owner- 
ship among minorities and immigrants, and the trends in the in- 
come and employment of Latino workers have received widespread 
coverage in the media. 

He received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Delhi, India, and completed his doctoral studies in econom- 
ics at Brown University. 

Our third witness is Greg Serbon. He is State director of the In- 
diana Federation of Immigration Reform and Enforcement. He has 
served as a union pipefitter since 1988. Prior, he was a Teamster. 
He was elected as an Indiana Democratic State delegate in 2010. 

And our fourth witness this morning is Dr. Heidi Shierholz. She 
is an economist at the Economic Policy Institute. In 2007, she pre- 
viously worked as assistant professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Her areas of expertise include labor markets, eco- 
nomic inequality, and minimum wage. She earned her Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics and master’s in economics from the University of Michigan. 

I think we have a very distinguished panel. I look forward to 
your testimony. We will start with you. Dr. Camarota. 

TESTIMONY OF STEVEN CAMAROTA, Ph.D., DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, CENTER FOR IMMIGRATION STUDIES 

Mr. Camarota. I would like to thank the Committee for inviting 
me to talk about this extremely important topic. 

Obviously, we talk about this topic not to pit immigrants and na- 
tives against each other but to figure out what has been the impact 
of past immigration so that then we can see what we might want 
to do in the future. That is the only really tool we have. 

So when we try to think about who to allow in, what numbers, 
we have to look at what has been happening in the past. And then 
we also have to think about what has been happening if we want 
to decide what to do about the illegal immigrants here. 

Now I would like to start my comments by pointing out some- 
thing everybody knows. Everyone agrees the last recession was ex- 
tremely hard on American workers. The dearth of jobs has been 
enormous. Unemployment, nonwork have become extremely com- 
mon in a way that they haven’t for basically any other period in 
the post war era. 
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But something was happening even before the current recession 
in the U.S. labor market that is very troubling. And my testimony 
will focus on what can only be described as an astonishing decline 
in work among native-born Americans over the last decade, not 
just the last few years. 

The bar chart to my right here shows this extraordinary develop- 
ment. The green bars in the figure show the native and the immi- 
grant share of population growth among potential workers. That is 
the 18- to 65-year-old population. The figures show that about a 
third, or 34 percent, of the increase in the number of 18- to 65- 
year-olds in the United States was among immigrants. 

But what the bar chart on the right shows — or the figure, the bar 
on the right shows, the black bar, is that all of the growth in em- 
ployment between 2000 and 2005 went to immigrants, even though 
they were only one-third of the increase in the number of potential 
workers. This is extraordinary. 

Looking at the numbers between 2000 and 2010, the number of 
immigrants holding a job increased by 4.5 million, while the num- 
ber of natives holding a job actually declined by 1.1 million. Even 
though the native-born population grew dramatically by nearly 14 
million people, there were actually fewer of them working by the 
end of the decade. 

Now all of this means that the share of native-born people hold- 
ing a job has declined significantly. Again, focusing on the working- 
age population, 18 to 65, or we could say the adult working-age 
population. 

What we see in the line charts here, and it is also Figure 4 in 
my testimony, is that the share of native-born Americans 18 to 65 
holding a job declined dramatically throughout the decade. But it 
didn’t happen for the immigrants in the same way. Their rate held 
roughly constant at around 70 percent, but the share of natives 
holding a job went from 76 percent to 69 percent, really a dramatic 
change. 

Now the question is, is this just the recession? Is this just a sta- 
tistical artifact of what has happened, say, since 2007 when the 
economy went into recession? But we find that, no, that is not the 
case. 

When we look at the period between 2000 and 2007, the share 
of native-born Americans holding a job actually declined as well. 
Now that, since 2007 is a peak year, that shouldn’t have happened 
if we compare it to a peak year of 2000. Now, among immigrants, 
the share holding a job actually went up, and I have the figures 
in my report. 

So, basically, we are at a situation where the share of working- 
age Americans who hold a job is now at historic lows, and the num- 
ber not working is at historic highs. 

If we wish for the share of native-born Americans to get back to 
where it was in, say, 2000, we would need to add 12 million new 
jobs for the native born. And the situation is actually much worse 
for those with relatively little education. And again, starkly, their 
labor force participation was actually lower in 2007 than it was in 
2000, quite a bit lower, and it is in Figure 7 of my report. 
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And we see that for Americans without a high school education. 
We see that for Americans who have only a high school education, 
and we see it for American-born teenagers. 

Now let me add something about the decline in teenagers’ work. 
It is very troubling, and it is long term. And it is troubling because 
there is a lot of research showing you need to work as a teen often 
to develop the skills necessary to hold a job gainfully later in life. 

Now there are a number of studies that have found that immi- 
gration has reduced labor market opportunities for the native born. 
A 2006 study published by the National of Bureau of Economic Re- 
search by Borjas, Grogger, and Hagan, showed that — I should say 
Hanson — showed that immigration declined for about 20 to 60 per- 
cent — I am sorry, 25 percent of the work among less-educated 
Black men. 

A 2010 paper by Federal economist Christopher Smith suggested 
a third or half of the decline in teenage work is due to immigration. 
And another study by Andrew Sum, not the one that you were talk- 
ing about before — this is a 2006 study, it is available at our Web 
site — also found, using multivariate analysis, immigration has a 
very significant negative impact on workers under the age particu- 
larly of 25 who don’t have a lot of education. 

Now, given the abysmal labor market situation for American 
workers, it is very difficult to justify the continued high level of 
legal unskilled immigration and allowing all the illegal immigrants 
to stay in the country. Now, obviously, there are many things to 
consider. But given this situation and given a reasonable amount 
of evidence that immigration is hurting the least educated in par- 
ticular, we might want to consider our current course of action. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Camarota follows:] 
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Despite an abysmal jobs picture. Census Bureau data collected in 2010 show that the 
decadejust completed may have been the highest for immigration in our nation’s history, with 
more than 1 3 million new immigrants (legal and illegal) arriving. What happened during the last 
decade in terms of employment of native-born Americans is astounding. Even though native- 
born Americans accounted for the overwhelming majority of growth in the adult working-age 
population (18 to 65), all of the net gain in employment went to immigrants. It may not be too 
surprising that over a short period like one quarter or even a year. But it is remarkable that over 
a 10-year period (2000 to 2010) all the net increase in jobs went to immigrants. 


In 2008 and 2009, 2.4 million new immigrants (legal and illegal) settled in the United States, 
even though 8.2 million jobs were lost over the same period. ' 

Immigrants come to America for many reasons. As a result, the overall level of new 
immigration can remain high even in the face of massive job losses. 

Immigrants accounted for just 34 percent of the growth in the working age population (18 to 65) 
between 2000 and 201 0, but 1 00 percent of the net increase in jobs went to immigrants during 
the entire decade. 

The growth in the native-born working-age population, coupled with their decline in the number 
working, created a dramatic decline in share of natives holding a job during the decades — from 
76 percent in 2000 to 69 percent in 2010. 

While the share of working-age natives holding jobs fell dramatically during the decade, the 
share of worldng-age immigrants holding jobs remained roughly constant at 70 percent. 

Less-educated natives have been especially hard hit. The share of working-age native-born high 
school dropouts holding a job fell from 52 percent in 2000 to 41 percent in 2010. For those 
native with only a high school education, the share working fell from 74 percent to 65 percent. 

A significant share of the decline in work among natives is attributable to the current recession. 
However, the share of natives working was declining even before the current recession began. 

If past patterns hold, employment levels will recover for the native-born, but they will not return 
to pre-recession levels, while those of immigrants will. 

For the native employment rate to reach the 2000 level, it would require 12 million new jobs. 


^ The arrival data is from the public use file of the 2010 March Current Population Surv'ey. Tire 
employment data is from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of employers. 
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Introduction 

My testimony will focus on two issues, first I will discuss the extraordinary developments 
in the US. labor market over the last decade, whereby all or almost all of the net growth in jobs 
went to immigrants. Second, I will discuss some of the newest research showing that immigrants 
are displacing native-born workers, particularly less-educated workers. I will not discuss other 
ways immigration can impact natives, such as their potential effect on wages or benefits. 

In the discussion that follows I use the words immigrant and foreign-born synonymously. 
Following the Census Bureau definition, immigrants or the foreign-bom are persons who were 
not U.S. citizens at birth. This includes naturalized U.S. citizens, legal immigrants (green card 
holders), illegal immigrants (those in the country without authorization), and those on temporary 
visas. We also use the terms native and native-born to mean persons who are U.S. citizens at 
birth. This includes those bora in the United States, those born abroad of American parents, and 
persons born in outlying territories of the United States, such as Puerto Rico. 

All of these individuals are included in decennial Census data and government surveys 
such as the Current Population Survey (CPS), which is the nation’s primary source of 
information on the U.S. labor force. Unless otherwise indicated, all the data cited in my 
testimony is from the CPS. The figures at the end of my testimony are based on a quarterly 
analysis of the public-use CPS from the first quarter of 2000 to the second quarter of 2010. The 
CPS is e.xtremely useful for looking at the labor force because it distinguishes immigrants and 


native-born Americans. 
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Immigrant Gains and Native Losses 

The grey bars in Figure 1 at the end of this testimony report the growth in the adult 
working-age population — 1 8 to 65 years of age. (Figure I and all subsequent figures discussed 
in this testimony are included at the end of the document.) The vast majority of workers in the 
United States fall Into the 18- to 65-year-old age group. Therefore, the total 18- to 65-year-old 
population represents the total number of potential adult workers in the country. Figure 1 shows 
the total working-age population in the United States increased by 20.4 million between the first 
quarter of 2000 and the second quarter of 2010. Put a different way, there were 20.4 million 
more potential adult workers in 20 10 than in 2000. The figure also shows that immigrants 
accounted for 6.9 million of the increase in the number of potential adult workers, while natives 
accounted for 13.5 million of this increase. Thus, both the immigrant and native-born adult 
working-age population grew, but the number of potential native-born workers grew twice as 
much as the number of potential immigrant workers. 

Despite natives accounting for most of the growth in the number of potential workers. 
Figure 1 shows that all of the net gain in employment went to immigrant workers. The black 
bars in the figure show the change in the number of 18- to 65-year-olds actually holding ajob. 
The bars show that in 2010 there were 4.5 million more immigrants holding jobs than was the 
case in 2000. But among natives something extraordinary happened. The figure indicates that, 
although the number of potential native-born workers increased by 13.5 million, the number of 
those actually working fell by 1.1 million. This means that to the extent there was any increase 
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in the number of people worldng in the United States in the last decade, all of that increase went 
to immigrants.^ 

Figure 2 shows the same basic information as Figure 1 , except the trends in immigrant 
and native employment are represented proportionally. The grey bars in Figure 2 show the 
immigrant and native shares of population growth among those of working age. Thus, the 6.9 
million increase in the number of working-age immigrants accounted for 34 percent of the total 
increase in this population. The 13.5 million increase in the size of the native-born working-age 
population accounted for 66 percent of the total increase in working age population. Yet Figure 
2 shows that all of the net gain in employment during the decade went to immigrant workers. 
Since natives accounted for two-thirds of the growth in the number of potential workers, it would 
be expected that they would account for something like two-thirds of the increase in the number 
of actual workers. But this is not the case. Natives account for none of the net increase in the 
number of workers. Natives actually lost jobs, despite accounting for most of the net increase in 
the number of potential workers. 

Some who do not know demography might mistakenly think that natives accounted for 
none of the growth in employment during the decade because the working-age ( 1 8 to 65) native- 
born population is not growing. But Figures 1 and 2 make clear that the working-age native 
population is growing significantly. In fact, numerically it is growing much faster than the 
foreign-bom population. As we have seen, two-thirds of the increase in the number of potential 
workers during the past decade was among natives. But they did not get any of the net increase 
in jobs. 

^ It should be noted that the survey of employers that is reported by tlic Bureau of Labor Statisties shows 
no iietjob growtli for the decade. Immigrants cannot be distinguished in the employer survey. The CPS, 
which a suney of households, is the basis for the figures found at the end of this report. 
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Figure 3 shows the total number of foreign-bom and native-born workers in 2000 and 
2010. The figure shows that from 2000 to 2010 the number of immigrants working increased 
from 17 to 21 ,5 million — a 4.5 million increase. In contrast, the number of natives holding a 
job fell from 112.5 to 11,4 million — a 1.1 million decline. Taken together Figures l,2,and3 
have important consequences for the share of native working, which are reported in Figure 4. 

Figure 4 shows a dramatic decline in the share of adult working-age natives holding a 
job. In 2000, 76 percent of 18- to 65-year-old natives held a job; by the middle of 2010, it was 
just 69 percent. This represents a massive decline in work. In contrast, the immigrant 
population experienced no such decline. The share of working-age immigrants holding a job fell 
only slightly from 71 to 70 percent, A much smaller fraction of natives worked in 2010 than 
worked in 2000. But among immigrants the share working held relatively constant. If the 
findings in Figure 4 were only due to the recession, native and immigrants should have 
experienced roughly similar declines in work. This is not the case. For what ever reason, native 
employment fell dramatically while immigrant employment did not. 

It should be noted that the total size of the native-born 18- to 65-year-old population 
averaged 155 million during the decade just completed and stood at 162 million in 2010. Thus, 
each 1 percent decline in the share holding ajob represents roughly 1.5 to 1.6 million fewer 
natives working. A decline from 76 to 69 percent in the share of working age native holding a 
job affects at least 10 million natives. This means that if the native employment rate had held 
roughly constant, more than 10 million native born workers should have been employed in 2010. 
This is a huge number and suggests that natives clearly lost out in the labor market during the 
last decade. This decline in native work can only be described as massive. But what is most 
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Striking is that there is not a parallel decline among immigrants. Their employment growth has 
roughly kept up with their population growth. 


Is it the recession? 

There are of course many ways to look at data. When we compare 2000 to 2010, we get 
the results found in Figures I through 4. If we examine the data by year before the recession of 
the late-2000s, also sometimes referred to as the “Great Recession,” we get the results shown in 
Figure 5. The figure shows the share of population growth accounted for by immigrants and 
their share of j ob growth for each year 2000 to 2007. The Great Recession began at the end of 
2007. Figure 5 shows that the share of job growth that went to immigrants was 
disproportionately large compared to their share of population growth in six of the eight years 
before the most recent recession. That is, the share of job growth that went to immigrants was 
larger than their share of population growth in most years before the recession. For example, 
immigrants accounted for 32 percent of population growth among those of working age in 2001, 
yet 75 of the net growth in jobs went to immigrants. In 2002 they were 34 percent of population 
growth and 98 percent of the net increase in employment for that year went to immigrants. Only 
in 2000 did the immigrant share of new jobs fall sharply below their share of population growth. 
Also, in 2003, immigrants got a share of new jobs in rough proportion to their share of job 
growth. In all the other years, the share of job growth that went to immigrant was much higher 
than their share of employment growth. 

Figure 5 makes clear that Immigrants gained a disproportionate share of jobs even before 
the current steep economic downturn that began in 2007. However, the results are not as stark as 
those in Figures 1 through 4. Natives did receive a disproportionately low share of j obs relative 
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to their share of population growth, but they still gained jobs. This is an indication that the 
recession explains some of the startling results in Figures 1 through 4. 

If we look at the entire period from the first quarter of 2000 to third quarter of 2007 (the 
recession began in the fourth quarter of 2007), we find that 57 percent of the net growth in j obs 
for 1 8- to 65-year-olds went to immigrants, while they accounted for 40 percent of population 
growth. Again, a disproportionate share of jobs went to immigrants. 

We can also look at the employment rate of natives by quarter. Figure 6 reports the share 
of working-age natives and immigrants holding a job for each quarter from 2000 to the third 
quarter of 2007, which was the peak before the Great Recession began. Employment rates are in 
part cyclical. They rise and fall with the economy. But what Figure 6 shows is that, as expected, 
the share of both natives and natives working declined during the 2001 recession and then there 
was a recovery for both groups. However, the employment rate of natives never made it back up 
to where it was in 2000, even when the economy recovered. For immigrants on the other hand, 
the employment rate was actually higher in 2006 and 2007 than it had been at the start of the 
decade. Native employment was two percentage points lower in 2007 than in 2000, while 
immigrant employment was three percentage points higher. If the same pattern holds after this 
recession, immigrant employment will return to pre-recession levels, while the native 
employment rate, when it recovers, will not make it back to where it was in 2007 during the last 
peak let alone back to 2000 levels. If we did wish to make it back to 2000 level it would require 
a net gain in jobs of 12 just for natives. This figure does not include population growth that will 
occur in the future or the millions of new immigrant workers who will arrive in coming years, 
assuming no change in immigration policy. 
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Less-Educated Workers 

So far we have looked at all native-born workers. But the situation is actually much worse for 
those with relatively little education. Adults who have not graduated high school or who have 
only a high school education are the ones most likely to compete for jobs with illegal 
immigrants. There is large body of research showing that illegal immigrants are employed at the 
bottom end of the labor force in occupations requiring modest levels of fonnal education. My 
own research indicates that roughly three-fourths of illegal immigrants have no education beyond 
high school.’ The Pew Hispanic Center has estimated a similar percentage.'* Thus it is the least- 
educated natives who are most likely to be impacted by competition with illegal immigrants. 

Figure 7 reports the share of working-age natives without a high school education 
holding a job and the same information for natives with only a high school education. These two 
groups together will be referred to as the ‘Tess-educated” population for the remainder of this 
testimony. The figures show that in 2000 the share of natives without a high school diploma 
holding a job declined from 2000 to 2007 by four percentage points. The share of those with 
only a high school education, and no additional school, also declined by four percentage points. 
The third quarter of 2007 represents a peak in the post-2001 expansion. But a smaller fraction of 
less-educated natives were working in 2007 than in 2000. By 2010, the deterioration for both 
groups is dramatic. Just 41 percent of native-born high school dropouts were working. The 
share of natives with only a high school degree working declined from roughly three-fourths in 


Steven A. Camarota, "Immigrants in the United States, 2007; A Profile of Ameriea's Foreign-Bom 
Population," Center for Immigration Studies Backgrounder. http:/A\'ww. ois.org/immigrauts_profile_2007. 

^ Jeffrey S. Passel and D'Vera Cohn, "A Portrait of Unauthorized hiniiigrants in the United States," Pew 
Hispanic Center, 2009, http://pewhispanic.org/files/reports/107.pdf. 
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2000 to two-thirds by 2010. Figure 7, when compared to Figure 4, shows that less-educated 
natives have fare even worse in the labor market than natives generally. 

By the middle of 2010 there were 26.6 million working-age less-educated natives not 
employed. That is, they were unemployed or were not even in the labor force. This represents a 
5.6 million increase from 2000 and a 4.6 million increase since the third quarter of 2007. It is 
very difficult to make the case, based on these numbers, that the country has a shortage of less- 
educated workers. 

Teenagers (16 to 19) are another population that has fared very poorly recently. Summer 
has traditionally been when most teenagers worked. In a recent study we found that even before 
the current recession, the summer labor force participation of U S. -bom teenagers was 
deteriorating. Between the summers of 1994 and 2000, a period of significant economic 
expansion, the labor force participation of U.S.-born teens actually declined from 64 percent to 
61 percent. After 2000, the summer labor force participation of U.S.-born teenagers declined 
from 61 percent to 48 percent by 2007. Thus, even before the current recession fewer teens were 
in the labor force.^ 

This decline in work is especially troubling for teens because there is a growing body of 
literature showing that those who do not work as teenagers have more difficulty working later in 
life. It seems that one needs to learn the skills and habits necessary to function in the world of 
work at a young age. Because it is more difficult to learn these skills later in life, those who do 
not work as teenagers are at a significant disadvantage in the labor market as they grow older. 


^ Steven A. Camarota, Karen Jensenius, "A Drought of Summer Jobs: Immigration and the Long-Term 
Decline in Employment Among U.S.-Born Teenagers,” Center for Immigration Studies Backgrounder, 
http://ww'w.cis.org/articles/20 1 0/teen -study.pdf. 
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Recent Research 

There is simply no question that the first decade of this century was very bad for the employment 
of native-born workers, particularly the less-educated. In fact, less-educated natives had been 
doing poorly in the labor market for a long time. While most economists would agree that 
immigration has played some role in reducing wages or employment among natives, there is 
debate about how much immigration reduces labor market opportunities for less-educated 
natives. Andrew Sum and his colleagues at Northeastern University have been among those who 
have raised concerns about the impact of immigration on U.S.-born workers. Using multivariate 
statistical analysis, they found that the probability of teens and young adults (20-24) being 
employed was negatively affected by the number of new immigrant workers (legal and illegal) in 
their state. The negative impacts tended to be larger for younger workers, for in-school youth 
compared to out-of-school youth, and for native-born black and Hispanic males compared to 
their white counterparts.® A 2006 National Bureau of Economic Research report, by Borjas, 
Grogger, and Hanson found that immigration explained 20 to 60 percent of the decline wages for 
low-skilled black men and 25 percent of the decline in employment. Based on the figures in the 
report, this means immigration reduced their employment by eight percentage points.^ 

A 2010 paper by D.C. Federal Reserve economist Christopher Smith concludes that 
immigration has considerably reduced youth employment rates. Findings in the report indicate 
that immigration reduced the employment rate of native-born teenagers by seven percentage 


^ Andrew Sum, Paul Harrington, and Tshwur Khatiwada, 'The Impact of New Immigrants on Young 
Native-Born Workers, 2000-2005,’" Center for Immigration Studies Backgrounder. 
http://ww'w'.cis.org/articles/2006/back806.html. 

^ George J. Boijas, Jeffrey Grogger, and Gordon H. Hanson, "Immigration and African-American 
Employment Opportunities: The Response of Wages, Employment and hicarceration to Labor Market 
Shocks," Working Paper #12518, National Bureau of Economic Research, myw,nberprg/papers,riy 1 25J 8, 
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points.^ These results are similar to a 2010 report published by myself and Karen Jensenius. 

Our research indicates that immigration accounted for from one-third to one-half of the decline 
in summer employment among native-born teenagers between 1994 and 2007. 

Conclusion 

In this testimony 1 have focused on jobs. There are other possible ways of measuring the impact 

of immigration on native-born workers, such as looking at wages or benefits. But given the 

current recession, it seems appropriate to focus on employment. The trends over the last decade 

of immigrant employment gains and native losses are both stark and startling. First, the number 

of working-age adult natives increased significantly, but the number actually holding a Job was 

lower in 2010 than in 2000. Most importantly, the share of working-age natives holding ajob 

declined from 76 percent in 2000 to 69 percent in 2010. Second, the decline in work has been 

particularly pronounced for the less-educated and teenagers. The share of working-age adult 

natives without a high school education holding a job went from .‘>2 percent in 2000 to 41 percent 

in 2010. For natives with only a high school education there was a decline from 74 percent to 65 

percent over this same period. Third, immigrants fared better over the course of the decade than 

natives. The number holding ajob increased and the share holding ajob held roughly the same. 

Because of the divergent trends, all of the job growth in the last decade went to immigrants. 

While the above facts are not in dispute, there is debate about their meaning. Did 

immigrants displace natives? There is certainly research indicating that immigration is adversely 

impacting the employment of some native-born Americans. But other factors likely matter as 

® See Christopher L. Smith, "The Impact of Low-Skilled Immigration on the Youtli Labor Market," 
Finance and Economics Discussion Series, Divisions of Research & Statistics and Monetary' Affairs, 
Federal Reserv'e Board, Washington, D.C., 

http : /Avww . federaire sene .go v/Pubs/Feds/20 1 0/20 1003/201 003pap .pdf 
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well. There is also no question that the current economic downturn explains some of the results 
discussed above. But work among native-born Americans has been in decline for some time. For 
example, the share of working-age adult natives without a high school education working was 48 
percent in 2007 at the peak of the last expansion. This is much lower than the 54 percent in 2000 
at the peak of the prior expansion. The same pattern exists for those with only a high school 
education. The share of less-educated natives holding ajob was in decline even before the 
current economic downturn. 

Given the abysmal labor market for American workers generally and less-educated 
workers in particular, it is very difficult to argue that there is shortage of workers in this country. 
Tolerating the presence of illegal immigrants and allowing legal immigration to run at or near 
record levels is difficult to justify if one is concerned about the employment of native-born 
Americans and legal immigrants already here. 

Of course, there are many factors to consider when thinking about immigration. For 
example, the immigrants themselves benefit greatly by coming to our country. But it does seem 
clear that in the current situation, we need a national debate about whether to allow illegal 
immigrants to stay. We also need a debate about whether the current high level of legal 
immigration makes sense. My hope would be that today’s hearing will start such a debate. 
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Figure 1 


Both immigrant and native working-age (18 to 65) 
populations increased from 2000 to 2010. But the 
number of natives working fell, while the number of 
immigrants working increased. 
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Figure 2 
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All of the net growth in jobs went to immigrants. 
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Figure 3 


The number of natives working declined over 
the past decade, while the number of 
immigrants working increased 
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Figure 4 
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Figure 5 


In most years before the current recession 
immigrants gained a disproportionate share of jobs 
relative to their population growth 


I Immigrant share of pop. growth (18 to 6S) 
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Figure 6 

share of natives holding a job did not entirely 
recover after last recession 
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Figure 7 


The share of less-educated natives (18 to 65) holding 
a job was declining even before the current 
downturn 
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Mr. Gallegly. Thank you, Mr. Camarota. 

And I appreciate you recognizing the light. We really have a lot 
of folks who want to ask questions and a limited amount of time. 
And any additional statement you have will he made part of the 
record of the hearing. Dr. Kochhar? 

And please pronounce your name for me. I know I am not doing 
it right. 
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TESTIMONY OF RAKESH KOCHHAR, Ph.D., ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR FOR RESEARCH, PEW HISPANIC CENTER 

Mr. Kochhar. No, you are doing great. The trouble is my name 
has two sounds that don’t exist in English. So you are doing great. 

So, Chairman Gallegly, Ranking Member Lofgren, and Members 
of the Committee, thank you for the invitation to testify at this 
hearing. 

I am here today as the principal author of a report the Pew His- 
panic Center released in October 2010, entitled “After the Great 
Recession: Foreign Born Gain Jobs; Native Born Lose Jobs.” My 
testimony summarizes and updates some of the key findings of our 
report. The Pew Hispanic Center, a project of the Pew Research 
Center, does not take positions on policy issues. 

The 2010 report focused on the period from the second quarter 
of 2008 to the second quarter of 2009, when most of the job losses 
during the great recession occurred, and the period from the second 
quarter of 2009 to the second quarter of 2010, the first year of re- 
covery from the recession. 

We found that in the year following the official end of the reces- 
sion, in June 2009, immigrant workers, who make up about 16 per- 
cent of the labor force, gained 656,000 jobs while native-born work- 
ers lost 1.2 million. As a result, the unemployment rate for immi- 
grant workers fell from 9.3 to 8.7 percent, while for native-born 
workers, it rose from 9.2 to 9.7 percent. 

Now, because 5 months have passed since the release of our re- 
port, I have taken this opportunity to update the results through 
the fourth quarter of 2010. The updated results show that the eco- 
nomic recovery is now offering more widespread job opportunities 
for both native-born and foreign-born workers. 

More specifically, in the 1-year period from the fourth quarter of 
2009 to the fourth quarter of 2010, immigrants gained 657,000 jobs 
and native-born workers gained 685,000 jobs. The unemployment 
rate dropped for both groups during this period. For immigrants, 
it fell from 10.1 to 9.9 percent, and for the native born, it decreased 
from 9.5 to 9.0 percent. 

The fourth quarter of 2010 is the first period since the middle of 
2008 that native-born workers have experienced positive jobs 
growth. For immigrants, the fourth quarter of 2010 marks the 
third successive period of jobs growth. Thus, the economic recovery 
now appears to be benefiting all workers, although the gains to na- 
tive born have been a bit later in coming. 

But the jobs recovery has been far from complete for either group 
of workers. From the beginning of the recession in the fourth quar- 
ter of 2007 to the fourth quarter of 2010, native-born workers have 
lost 6.1 million jobs, and foreign-born workers lost 262,000 jobs. 
The unemployment rate for the native born is up from 4.6 to 9 per- 
cent, and for immigrants, it is up from 4.5 to 9.9 percent. 

The reasons that the initial stage of the recovery has proceeded 
differently for native-born and foreign-born workers are not en- 
tirely clear. I will summarize some possible reasons and expand on 
each later in response to questions that you may have. 

One factor might be greater flexibility on the part of immigrants. 
Research by others suggests that immigrants are more mobile than 
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native-born workers, moving more fluidly across regions, indus- 
tries, and occupations. 

But the flip side of flexibility can be jobs instability and a loss 
in earnings. And we have observed some of that happening. 

Another reason might be that we are simply observing the great- 
er volatility that typifies the employment patterns of immigrants. 
That means they are subject to greater extremes, both good and 
bad, registering sharper losses in the early stages of recessions but 
rebounding quicker in the recovery. 

The downward trajectory of job losses during this recession was 
steeper for immigrants, and now they are seemingly on a steeper 
climb out of the recession. 

Demographic changes, both short term and long term, might also 
be a factor. The ebb and flow of immigration is sensitive to the 
business cycle, with economic expansions tending to boost inflows. 
A recent report from the Pew Hispanic Center found that the num- 
ber of unauthorized immigrants in the United States fell during 
the recession, but that the decline seems to have stopped during 
the economic recovery. 

As economic volatility diminishes, longer-term demographic 
trends are more likely to reassert themselves in the jobs market. 
The immigrant share of the U.S. working-age population has been 
on the rise for several decades. 

Because the immigrant population has been growing faster than 
the native-born population, the number of immigrants in the labor 
force and the number employed have tended to rise faster than for 
the native born. The observed pattern during the current recovery 
is consistent with the long-run demographic trend. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kochhar follows:] 
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Chairman Gallegly, Ranking Member Lofgren and members of the Committee, thank you for the 
invitation to testify at this hearing on jobs in the recession and recovery. I am appearing before 
you today as the principal author of a report the Pew Hispanic Center released in October 2010 
entitled "After the Great Recession: Foreign Born Gain Jobs; Native Born Lose Jobs." My 
testimony today summarizes and updates some of the key findings of our report. The Pew 
Hispanic Center, a project of the Pew Research Center, does not take positions on policy issues. 

The 2010 report focused on the period from the second quarter of 2008 to the second quarter 
of 2009, when most of the job losses during the Great Recession occurred, and the period from 
the second quarter of 2009 to the second quarter of 2010, the first year of recovery from the 
recession. We found that in the year following the official end of the recession in June 2009, 
foreign-born workers, who make up 15.7% of the labor force, gained 656,000 jobs while native- 
born workers lost 1.2 million. As a result, the unemployment rate for immigrant workers fell 0.6 
percentage points during this period (from 9.3% to 8.7%), while for native-born workers it rose 
0.5 percentage points (from 9.2% to 9.7%). 

Because five months have passed since the release of our report, I have taken this opportunity 
to update our results through the fourth quarter of 2010. The updated results show that the 
economic recovery is now offering more widespread job opportunities for both native-born and 
foreign-born workers. 

More specifically, in the one year period from the fourth quarter of 2009 to the fourth quarter 
of 2010, foreign-born workers gained 657,000 jobs and native-born workers gained 685,000 
jobs. The unemployment rate dropped for both groups during this period. For immigrant 
workers it fell 0.2 percentage points (from 10.1% to 9.9%) and for native-born workers it 
decreased by about 0.5 percentage points (from 9.5% to 9.0%). 

The fourth quarter of 2010 is the first period since the middle of 2008 that native-born workers 
have experienced positive jobs growth (growth being measured as the change over the same 
quarter in the previous year). For foreign-born workers, the fourth quarter of 2010 marks the 
third successive period of jobs growth. Thus, the economic recovery now appears to be 
benefiting all workers, although the gains to native-born workers have been a bit later in 
coming. 

But the jobs recovery has been far from complete for either group of workers. From the 
beginning of the recession in the fourth quarter of 2007 to the fourth quarter of 2010, native- 
born workers lost 6.1 million jobs, a drop of 4.9%, and foreign-born workers lost 262,000 jobs, 
or a drop of 1.2%. The unemployment rate for native-born workers is up from 4.6% to 9.0% and 
for immigrants it is up from 4.5% to 9.9%. 
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The reasons that the initial stage of the economic recovery has proceeded differently for 
native-born and foreign-born workers are not entirely clear. One factor might be greater 
flexibility on the part of immigrants. Research by others suggests that immigrants are more 
mobile than native-born workers, moving more fluidly across regions, industries and 
occupations. The flip side of flexibility can be jobs instability and a loss in earnings. Our own 
(unpublished) research finds that immigrants are more likely to exit from and enter into 
employment on a month-to-month basis. Our October 2010 report also noted a sharper decline 
in earnings for immigrant workers from mid-2009 to mid-2010. Our review of the data for the 
final two quarters of 2010 suggests that this differential persisted through the end of last year. 

Another reason that immigrants found greater success in regaining jobs at the start of the 
recovery might simply be that their employment patterns are more volatile over the business 
cycle. Statistically, that means they are subject to greater extremes— both good and bad. In 
other words, immigrants register sharper losses in the early stages of recessions but rebound 
quicker in the recovery. That pattern played out in the 2001 recession and recovery, and it 
appears to be repeating now. The downward trajectory of job losses during the recession was 
steeper for immigrants and now they are seemingly on a steeper climb out of the recession. 

Demographic changes, both short term and longterm, might also be a factor in determining 
employment trends in the recession and recovery. The ebb and flow of immigration is sensitive 
to the business cycle, with economic expansions tending to boost inflows. A February 2011 
report from the Pew Hispanic Center estimated that, coincidental with the economic downturn, 
the number of unauthorized immigrants in the U.S. laborforce fell from 8.4 million in March 
2007 to 7.8 million in March 2009. As of March 2010 there were 8.0 million unauthorized 
immigrants in the U.S. labor. Thus, it appears that the decline in the number of unauthorized 
workers in the U.S. has stopped. 

As economic volatility diminishes, longer-term demographic trends are more likely to reassert 
themselves in the jobs market. The immigrant share of the U.S. working-age population (ages 
16 and older) has been on the rise for several decades, especially since 1990. Slightly more than 
15% of the working-age population is foreign born, up from a little less than 10% in 1995. 
Because the foreign-born working-age population has been growing faster than the native-born 
population, the number of immigrants in the laborforce and the number employed have 
tended to rise faster than for the native born. The pattern during the current recovery is 
consistent with the long-run demographic trend— from the fourth quarter of 2009 to the fourth 
quarter of 2010, the foreign born laborforce increased by 668,000, while the native-born labor 
force increased by 146,000. 
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Citations for Pew Hispanic Center reports referenced in the written testimony: 


Kochhar, Rakesh, C. Soledad Espinoza and Rebecca Hinze-Pifer. "After the Great Recession: 
Foreign Born Gain Jobs; Native Born Lose Jobs/' Pew Hispanic Center, Washington, D.C. 
{October 29, 2010). 

http://pewhisDanic.orR/ repo rts/reDort.php?ReportlD=129 


Passel, Jeffrey S. and D'Vera Cohn. "Unauthorized Immigrant Population: National and State 
Trends, 2010," Pew Hispanic Center, Washington, D.C. (February 1, 2011). 

http://pewhispanic.crg/reDQrts/report.php?ReportiD=133 
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Figure la 

Change in EmploYment Over the Same Quarter Last Year 
for Foreign-Bom and Native-Born Workers, 2007 to 2010 
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Figure 2 

Change In Selected Labor Market Indicators for Foreign Born and Native Bom Workers 
(founts garter 20Cf9 to fourta Quarter 2010} 
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Table 3 

Emptoyment Status of Non-Hisparlc Workers, by Nativity, Fourth Quarter 2007 to Fourth Quarter 2010 
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employment Status of Hispanic and Non*Hispanic Worlters. Fourth Quarter 2007 to Fourth Quarter 2010 
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Median Weekly Earnings in 2010 Dollars, Fourth Quaiter 2007 to Fourth Quarter 2010 
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Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much, Dr. Kochhar. 

Mr. Serbon, or it “Ser-bone”? 

Mr. Serbon. Serbon. 

Mr. Gallegly. Serbon. Thank you. 

Hit your button there. No, on the microphone, please. There we 
go. 
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TESTIMONY OF GREG SERBON, STATE DIRECTOR, INDIANA 

FEDERATION FOR IMMIGRATION REFORM AND ENFORCE- 
MENT 

Mr. Serbon. There we go. 

Thank you, Congressman, for giving me the chance to speak on 
hehalf of the working-class Americans. 

A lot has changed since the last time I spoke before some of you 
in 2007. In 2007, we had plenty of jobs, the housing market was 
booming, and it seemed Americans were happy and working for the 
most part. Fast forward to today with unemployment or under- 
employment numbering as high as 20 million Americans, and the 
immigration floodgates are still wide open. 

Being a union member and an immigration activist, I am in a 
unique position because I travel to many different job sites and 
have the opportunity to speak with coworkers about immigration, 
legal and illegal. 

We are creating a permanent underclass in our country driven 
by immigration and the people who are supposed to represent the 
American citizens first, in my opinion. How many poorly educated, 
or even highly educated, do we allow into our country while mil- 
lions of our citizens languish on unemployment? I think it is 99 
weeks at the present time. It could be more. 

While I was doing some research for this hearing, I discovered 
we have at least 29 visa programs we give non-immigrants to come 
and work in America. At this point in time, 40 percent of illegal 
immigration in our country occurs when these non-immigrant visa 
holders overstay their visas. 

The visa programs you created are too numerous and too fraud 
laden, yet this issue is not being addressed properly, in my opinion. 
We have IT workers out of work, yet we issue around 85,000 I be- 
lieve they are H-IB visas to these high-tech workers. 

The son of one of our members is an IT worker and couldn’t find 
a job for a year. This person possesses an MBA and had plenty of 
experience. Nobody wanted to pay him what he was worth because 
they know that cheaper labor is a visa away. 

I have personally witnessed immigrants being put in dangerous 
situations at the work sites I have been on. I have watched as em- 
ployers had immigrants use power tools — such as saws, chipping 
hammers — without any eye or face protection. One occasion, take 
notes, OSHA came out to the job site for an inspection, and most 
of the immigrants left until the inspection was completed. 

Now I had to stop and think. Why would they leave a job site 
when only a safety inspector was present? Was it because the em- 
ployer didn’t want to take a chance that they might perform a task 
unsafely or maybe without their required safety equipment, there- 
by causing a fine for the employer? 

On construction sites, where communication is critical and a 
safety issue, I have run into people on the job who couldn’t speak 
a word of English. I worked at a factory in late fall of ’99. The 
building had no heat, and the women that I saw working there 
were dressed in winter clothing. 

The only people in the factory that spoke English were the super- 
visors, and of the 30 or so workers, maybe one or two spoke some 
broken English. I had to find an interpreter while I am at work 
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from time to time just to keep the workplace safe, and this is not 
the way it should be. 

It has become increasingly difficult to find a job, and there are 
many good people I have worked with over the years who have not 
worked for months. We need an immigration time-out. The people 
calling for more immigration do not care one iota about the work- 
ing person in this country. 

The founder of the AFL, Samuel Gompers, wrote a letter to Con- 
gress in 1924 concerning immigration. In that letter, Mr. Gompers 
stated, “America must not be overwhelmed.” As far as I can see, 
the employers want cheap and subservient labor, and it would be 
fair to say we are giving it to them. 

Now some of the job sites that I am on. They use the 1-9 or the 
E-Verify programs to make sure their workers are legal citizens or 
are able to work in the country legally. And you will find that the 
amount of immigrants drops significantly on these job sites that 
use these two programs. So I am saying we need to make E-Verify 
mandatory for everybody. 

And also, I see a lot of numbers thrown out around here by 
economists, but they are all working. So it is hard to say when you 
are on the other end of the deal, “Look at this number,” while you 
have got someone that is maybe in their 98th week of unemploy- 
ment? I mean, something is not jiving here, you know? 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Serbon follows:] 
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The Testimony of Greg Serbon 
State Director 

Indiana Federation for Immigration Reform and Enforcement 

Speaking before the Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
Policy and Enforcement. 


Thank you congressmen for letting me speak on 
behalf of the working class Americans. 

A lot has changed since the last time I spoke 
before some of you in 2007. 

In 2007 we had plenty of jobs and the housing 
market was booming and it seemed Americans 
were happy and working for the most part. 

Fast forward to today with the unemployed or 
underemployed numbering as high as 20 million 
Americans, and the immigration floodgates are 
still wide open? 

We are creating a permanent underclass in this 
country driven by immigration and the people 
who are suppose to represent the American 
citizen first. 

How many poorly educated or even highly 
educated people do we allow into our country 
while millions of our own citizens languish on 
unemployment? 
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While I was doing some research for this 
hearing I discovered we have at least 29 visa 
programs that we give nonimmigrants to come 
and work in America. 

At this point in time 40% of the illegal 
immigration in our country occurs when these 
nonimmigrant visa holders overstay their visas. 
These visa programs you created are too 
numerous and too fraud laden, yet this issue is 
not being addressed properly in my opinion. 

We have IT workers out of work yet we issue 
around 85,000 H 1 B visas. The son of one of our 
members is an IT worker and couldn’t find a job 
for a year. 

This person possesses an MBA and has plenty 
of experience. Nobody wanted to pay him what 
he was worth because they know that cheaper 
labor is just a visa away. 

I have personally witnessed immigrants being 
put in dangerous situations at work. I have 
watched as employers had immigrants use 
power tools such as saws and chipping 
hammers without any eye or face protection. 
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On one occasion OSHA came out to the jobsite 
for an inspection and most of the immigrants left 
until the inspection was completed. I had to stop 
and think... why would they leave the jobsite 
when a safety inspector was present? Was it 
because the employer didn’t want to take a 
chance that they might perform a task unsafely? 
Or maybe without their required safety 
equipment, thereby causing a fine for the 
employer? 

On construction sites where communication is 
critical and a safety issue, I run into people on 
the job who can’t speak a word of English 

I worked at a factory in late Fall 99. The building 
had no heat and the women that I saw working 
were dressed in winter clothing. The only people 
in that factory that spoke any English were the 
supervisors and of the 30 or so workers maybe 
one or two spoke English. 

I have to find an interpreter while I’m at work 
from time to time just to keep the workplace safe 
and this is not the way it should be. 
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It has become increasingly difficult to find a job, 
and there are many good people I have worked 
with over the years who have not worked in 
months. 

We need an immigration time out! The people 
calling for more immigration do not care one iota 
about the working person in this country. 

As far as I can see all these employers want is 
cheap subservient labor. 


Thank you 
Greg Serbon 
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Mr. Gallegly. Thank you, Mr. Serbon. 

Dr. Shierholz? 

TESTIMONY OF HEIDI SHIERHOLZ, Ph.D., ECONOMIST, 
ECONOMIC POLICY INSTITUTE 

Ms. Shierholz. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Lofgren, and distinguished Members of the Subcommittee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to share 
my views. 

As we all know, over the last 4 years, this country has faced and 
continues to face a labor market crisis like nothing we have seen 
since the Great Depression. In this environment, all demographic 
groups have seen substantial increases in their unemployment 
rate. 

The latest aggregated labor market data available from BLS 
came out last Friday. So we now have employment and unemploy- 
ment numbers by nativity for last month. What the data show is 
that both immigrants and native-born workers saw their unemploy- 
ment rates more than double since the start of 2007 — or more than 
double, excuse me, between the start of 2007 and the end of 2009. 
And both have seen only modest improvement since then. 

Last month, the unemployment rate of immigrant workers was 
9.8 percent, up 5 percentage points from where it was 4 years ago. 
Native-born workers have fared just slightly better, with an unem- 
ployment rate of 9.5 percent, up 4.6 percentage points over the last 
4 years. 

Okay. That is unemployment. But what about jobs? Using the 
same BLS data, we find, like Dr. Kochhar, that while immigrants 
and native-born workers have experienced somewhat different tim- 
ing of employment changes brought on by the great recession, their 
broad experience of breath-taking job deficits has been remarkably 
similar. 

Last month, immigrants and natives earned roughly the same 
place, with immigrant employment 4.3 percent below where it was 
4 years ago, and native-born employment 4.4 percent below where 
it was 4 years ago. So that answers the larger question of how na- 
tive-born and immigrant workers are doing relative to each other 
in this national calamity of the great recession and its aftermath. 

But I would also like to step back and answer the broader ques- 
tion of what is known in general about the effect of immigration 
on the labor market outcomes of native workers. While Mr. 
Camarota clearly documented the decline in native employment 
over the last 10 years and the increase in immigrant employment 
over the last 10 years, we, of course, know that two trends hap- 
pening at the same time does not mean that one caused the other. 

So, first and foremost, I think it is important to point out that 
in the ongoing debate on immigration, there is broad agreement 
among academic economists who research this that in the long run, 
immigration has a small, but positive impact on the labor market 
outcomes of native workers. 

Let me say that again. There is broad agreement among re- 
searchers who study this that in the long run, immigration has a 
small positive effect on the labor market outcomes of native work- 
ers. 
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The real debate is around whether, within that overall positive 
effect, certain groups are harmed, in particular native-born workers 
with low levels of education. Importantly, the most recent work on 
the effect of immigration on wages, which updates and refines some 
of the methodology that had found sizable negative effects of immi- 
gration on native workers with low levels of education, now finds 
extremely modest effects. 

One report I would like to highlight is a 2010 paper by Giovanni 
Peri that addresses an issue that is particularly important to keep 
in mind today. Peri finds, consistent with the literature, that in the 
long run, immigrants do not reduce native employment rates. But 
he finds that in the short run, immigration may slightly reduce na- 
tive employment rates because the economy takes time to adjust. 

Importantly, this effect varies according to the broader economic 
environment. When the economy is strong and the labor market is 
adding jobs, new immigration creates enough jobs, even in the 
short run and even for less-educated workers, to cause no harm to 
the employment of native-born workers. 

But during downturns, things don’t adjust as quickly. When the 
economy is weak, new immigration has small negative impacts on 
the employment of native-born workers in the short run. 

This finding underscores the fact that the U.S. could benefit 
enormously from an immigration system that is more responsive to 
economic conditions. In our current immigration system, legal im- 
migrant flows are essentially unresponsive to the business cycle. In 
particular. Congress has set a yearly limit on the number of new 
immigrants who may enter the country legally in order to work. 

These limits don’t fluctuate based on the state of the labor mar- 
ket. As Ms. Lofgren pointed out, in 2010, the unemployment rate 
in construction was 20 percent. But the Department of Labor, nev- 
ertheless, certified thousands of H-2B visas for construction work- 
ers. 

To remedy this logic-defying situation, an independent Federal 
agency could be established to evaluate U.S. labor markets and an- 
nually make recommendations to Congress on the levels of perma- 
nent and temporary immigrant labor. This would better allow the 
U.S. economy to respond to the needs of employers during expan- 
sions while avoiding the potential crowding out of native-born 
workers in the short run when the unemployment rate is high. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Shierholz follows:] 
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Good Morning Chairman Gallegly, Vice-Chairman King, Ranking Member Lofgren, and 
distinguished members of the Subcommittee on Immigration Polic}' and Enforcement. My 
name is Heidi Shierholz and I am a labor market economist at the Economic Policy Institute. I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to share my views. 

The context 

The Great Recession— which officially lasted from December 2007 to June 2009— began with 
the bursting of an 8 trillion dollar housing bubble. The resulting loss of wealth led to sharp 
cutbacks in consumer spending. This loss of consumption, combined with the financial market 
chaos triggered by the bursting of the bubble, also led to a collapse in business investment. As 
consumer spending and business investment dried up, massive job loss followed. From 
December 2007 to Febmai-y 2010, the U.S. labor market lost 8.7 million jobs, or 6.3% of all 
payroll employment. This was the most dramatic employment contraction [by far) of any 
recession since the Great Depression. By comparison, in the deep recession that began in 1981, 
job loss was 3.1%, or less than half as severe. 

Even since the economy stopped contracting in the summer of 2009, its growth has not been 
nearly strong enough to create the jobs needed simply to keep pace with normal population 
growth, let alone put back to work the backlog of workers who lost their jobs during the 
collapse. In February 2011, 20 months after the official end of the recession, the economy still 
had 5.4% fewer jobs than it did before the recession started. Thus, the Great Recession has 
brought the worst of both worlds: extraordinarily severe job loss, combined with an extremely 
sluggish jobs recovery. 

In this crisis, all demographic groups have seen substantial increases in their unemployment 
rates. Figure A shows unemployment rates by nativity. One thing to note is that these data 
display large swings over short periods, particularly among the foreign bom. This is due 
largely to the fact that the data are not seasonally adjusted, and also because the sample sizes 
are relatively small, particularly among the foreign born, which leads to a great deal of month- 
to-month variability. Because the data are not sea.sonally adjusted, in order to make 
appropriate comparisons over time, it is important to compare the same month in different 
years, for example comparing the most recent data available, Februaiy 2011, to Februaiy 2007, 
w^hich is the Februaiy before the Great Recession started. As the figure show^s, both 
immigrants and native-born workers saw their unemployment rates more than double 
between the start of 2007 and the end of 2009, and both have seen only modest improvement 
since then. In Februaiy 2007, foreign bom workers, at a 4.8% unemployment rate, had a 
slightly low«r unemployment rate than nativ-e born workers, who had an unemplojmient rate of 
4.9%. Four years later, the unemployment rate of foreign bom workers, at 9.8%, is 5 
percentage points higher than it was. Native bom workers have fared only slightly better, with 
a 4.6 percentage point increase in their unemployment rate over the last four years, to 9.5%. 


2 
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Figure A. Unemployment rates by nativity 


Immigrant 



An update to the findings in the October 2010 Pew Hispanic Center study “After 
the Great Recession: Foreign Born Gain Johs; Native Bom Lose Jobs” 

The Pew Hispanic Center study fi’om October 2010 titled “After the Great Recession: Foreign 
Bom Gain Jobs; Native Bom Lose Jobs,” addresses the relationship between nativity and 
employment changes brought about by the Great Recession. In the study, the latest data the 
authors were able to use were from the second quarter of 2010, but we are now able to update 
a portion of their analysis to the most recent data, Febmary 2011. Furthermore, as shown in 
Figure A above and Figure B below, it is very important to look at employment trends over the 
broad span of the downturn when examining this issue. This is important for two reasons - 
one, even year-over-year changes appear to be displaying strange swings in these data, possibly 
due to sample size issues. For example, as seen in Table 1 below and in Table 9 of the Pew 
study, native-born working-age (age 16+) population growth dropped by around one million 
from 2009 to 2010, something that cannot be easily explained. Furthennore, because the 
timing of employment changes over the downturn varies by nativity, looking at sub-periods 
may inadvertently distort the picture of the relative impact of the Great Recession and its 
aftermath on these two groups. For these reasons, while I present the interim periods, I focus 
on changes from Februaiy 2007 to Febmarj' 2011. 

Figure B looks at employment growth by nativity. Again, the data are not seasonally 
adjusted, so they display large swings over short periods and therefore, to make compaiisons 
over time, it is important to compare the same month in different years. Since the latest data 
available are from Februaiy 2011, the data for both series are indexed to too in Februaiy 2007 
to provide the best sense of how these two groups compare today relative to before the Great 
Recession began. (This is a standard way of comparing employment trends of different 
groups; to read the figure, note that each point on a line tells you how many jobs that group 
had at that time as a percentage of how many jobs that gi'oup had in Februaiy’ 2007.) We find 
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that while immigrants and native-bora workers have experienced somewhat different timing 
of employment changes, their broad experience of breathtaking job deficits has been 
remarkably similar. Immigrants saw larger losses than native-born workers in 2007 and 
2008, while they fared better than native-born workers in 2009 and 2010. This is typical, as 
groups that see the biggest losses in dowuiturns also tend to see the biggest bouncebacks, as 
they have greater losses to make up. In the latest data available, Febraai’y 2011, immigrants 
and natives are in roughly the same place, with immigrant emplojunent 4.396 below where it 
was in Februaiy 2007, and native-bora emplo>anent 4.496 below where it was in February' 
2007. 



Table 1 elaborates further on emplojunent changes over time, and includes breakdowns by 
gender. It should be noted that among both immigrants and native-born workers, men have 
been hit particularly hard. Male immigrant employment is 6.396 below where it was in 
February 2007, which translates into 848,000 fewer immigrant men being employed today 
than before the recession started. Immigrant women have fared better, vAXh female immigrant 
employment down by 1.396. Among native-born workers, male emplo}Tnent is down by 5.296, 
and female employment is down by 3-796. 

The final three rows in Table 1 show that over the last four years, the working age population 
(age 16+) has grown at roughly the same rate on average for both immigrants and natives, with 
the native-born population growing 3-596 over the last four years, while the immigrant 
population grew by 3-396 over the same period. In other words, the share of the working-age 
population that is foreign born is roughly the same now as it was four years ago, I5.i96. 
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Table 1 . Employment and population levels by nativity 

Feb-07 Feb-08 Feb-09 

Feb-10 

Feb-11 

Change from February 2007 - 
February 2011 

Level Percent 

Employment (thousands) 

Native 

121,900 

122,047 

119,129 

116,102 

116,478 

-5,422 

-4.4% 

Male 

63,402 

63,469 

61,104 

59.201 

60,123 

-3,279 

-5.2% 

Female 

58,498 

58,579 

58,025 

56.M1 

56,355 

-2,143 

-3.7% 

Immigrant 

22,579 

22,502 

20,976 

21,102 

21,614 

-965 

-4.3% 

Male 

13,521 

13,385 

12,337 

12,365 

12,673 

-848 

-6.3% 

Female 

9,058 

9,117 

8,639 

8,737 

8,942 

-116 

-1.3% 

Working-age population (thousands) 

Native 

195,967 

197,711 

200.199 

201,683 

202,825 

6,858 

3.5% 

Immigrant 

34,868 

35,098 

34,714 

35,315 

36,026 

1,158 

3.3% 

Immigrant share 

15.1% 

15.1% 

14.8% 

14.9% 

15.1% 

0 


Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 








what is known about the effect of immigration on the labor market outcomes of 
native workers 

Immigration and wages In the ongoing debate on immigration, there is broad agreement 
among academic economists that in the long run, immigration has a small but positive impact 
on the wages of native-born workers overall. The real debate among these researchers is 
whether a large influx of a particular t>'pe of worker has the potential to have a negative impact 
on the wages of existing workers who are also of that tj-pe, since workers who are highly 
substitutable for new immigrants stand to lose when there is a large influx of new immigrants. 
There have been two main methodological strategies for studjing the effect of immigration on 
the wages of native workers. The “Area approach,” dominated by the work of David Card, 
exploits the fact that there are large differences across regions of the U.S. in the relative size of 
the immigrant population. Essentially, this approach compares the wages of native workers in 
U.S. metropolitan areas with small immigrant inflows to the wages of native workers in U.S. 
metropolitan areas with large immigrant inflows. Research using this approach generally finds 
very modest - and sometimes modestly positive — effects of immigration on the wages of 
native workers, including workers with low levels of education. 

The second main approach in this literature is the “national approach.” Scholars using this 
approach often contend that it is impossible to suitably account for the fact that there may be 
movement of capital and native-born labor between metropolitan areas in response to 
immigration, and therefore an analysis of the effect of immigration on native wages must use 
national level data. This approach is dominated by the work of Geoi'ge Boijas, and tends to use 
a production function framework which combines workers of different skills, estimates the 
degree of substitutabilit}’ between workers of different skills using national data, and simulates 
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the impact on wages of relative labor supply shifts due to immigration. Historically, research 
using this approach found small positive effects on the wages of native-born workers overall, 
but relatively large negative effects of immigration on the wages of native workers with low 
levels of education. 

Until recently, that is where the main divide in the literature stood - with researchers using the 
“area approach” finding no or little effect of immigration on the wages of native workers, 
including workers with low levels of education, and researchers using the “national approach” 
finding a relatively large negative effect on workers with low levels of education. However, in 
the last couple of years there have been two important advancements in the literature on 
immigration and wages that help shed light on the differences in results between these two 
approaches. First, researchers have identified a small but detectable level of imperfect 
substitution betv^^een immigrant and native workers who have the same levels of education and 
experience. In other words, immigrant and native workers with the same levels of education 
and experience are not perfectly substitutable. This may arise, for example, among workers 
with low levels of education if native workers are more likely to be concentrated in jobs that 
require strong English skills and immigrant workers are more likely to be more concentrated 
in jobs that don’t (for example, waitstaff versus line cooks). Pi*evious “national approach” 
estimates of the effect of immigration on wages have assumed that immigrants and natives of 
similar education and experience levels are perfectly substitutable. Con'ectly characterizing 
the degree of substitutability bet\^'een immigrants and natives is of enormous importance, 
because if natives and immigrants are perfectly substitutable, an increase in immigration in a 
particular education/experience class will tend to reduce the wages in the entire 
education/experience class, including native workers in that class. However if, as has been 
shown to be the case, immigrants and natives within the same education/experience class are 
imperfect substitutes, then an increase in immigration in a particular class will have a strong 
adverse effect on the wages of earlier inmugrants in that class - since they are direct 
substitutes, or competitors -- but will have a smaller effect on the native workers in that class. 

The second recent advancement has been the application to the immigration and wages 
literature of something that was already accepted as fact in the rest of the labor economics 
literature - that the degree of substitutability between workers in two diff erent education 
categories is not constant across education categories. Previous “national approach” estimates 
of the effect of immigration on wages have incoiTectly assumed that they are. It turns out that 
incorporating different degrees of substitutability betvs^een different pairs of education 
categories is enormously important to estimates of the effect of immigration on native wages. 
The main problem with ignoring this point arises v\dth what it implies — that workers wdthout a 
high school degree and workers with a high school degree have veiy low levels of 
substitutability. This is strongly refuted by the literature, and ignoring this fact distorts the 
estimated effects of immigration on workers without a high school degree, since it suggests 
that an increase in immigration among workers without a high school degree aff ects only 
workers without a high school degree, which is a veiy small portion of the labor force (less than 
10%), so that essentially the entire impact of “less than high school” immigration is assumed to 
be felt by the relatively small number of “less than high school” workers. If, on the other hand, 
we recognize that workers without a high school degree are relatively substitutable for workers 
with a high school degree, then the impact of “less than high school” immigration is more 
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diffused across the much larger shai’e of the workforce that has a high school degree or less 
(over 35%), greatly reducing the impact on the least educated American workers. 

Importantly, these new innovations in the “national approach” literature essentially solve the 
earlier dmde between the “national approach” and the “area approach”. When 
substitutabilities between different groups are correctly accounted for in the “national 
approach” methodology, the results using that approach come in line with the results from the 
“area approach”, namely that the effects of immigration on native workers is modest, including 
the effect on native workers with low levels of education. In other words, Americans are right 
to woriy about the declining quality of jobs over the last few decades, but for native-born 
workers at all levels of education, immigration had very little to do with it. 

Immigration and employment The literature on the effect of immigration on the 
employment of native bom workers is somewhat less extensive than the literature on the effect 
of immigration on wages. Some have tried to pin down the effect of immigration on 
employment in specific instances. For example, in a May 2010 Center for Immigration Studies 
paper titled “A Drought of Summer Jobs: Immigration and the Long-Term Decline in 
Employment Among U.S.-Boni Teenagers,” the authors examine the relationship between 
immigration and the decline in teen summer labor force participation. Using a simple 
regression analysis, they attempt to determine whether there is a connection between the 
decline in teen summer labor force participation and the growth in immigration between 1994 
and 2007. Importantly, they also note that summer school enrollment increased dramatically 
over the same period. In a straightforward shift-share analysis they find that “the increases in 
enrollment accounted for 28.7% ... of the decline in labor force participation.” However, in 
their regression analysis that concludes that increasing immigration caused very large declines 
in teen summer labor force participation, they also find that “the model does not find that the 
increase in school enrollment played a statistically significant role in the decline in teen labor 
force participation.” The authors themselves appear to find this strange, concluding that “it 
seems likely to us that the increase in school enrollment did play some role in reducing labor 
force participation for U.S.-born teenagers, but factors other than increased school enrollment 
were much more important”. Their lack of confidence in their regression findings related to 
enrollment deeply undennines their general empirical strategy and calls into question their 
broader results of a very large negative response to immigration of teen summer labor force 
participation. 

As in the immigration and wages literature, the most rigorous studies show very modest effects 
of immigration on employment, which is unsurprising given that these two labor market 
outcomes (wages and employment) are highly interconnected. A 2010 paper by Giovanni Peri 
titled “The Impact of Immigrants in Recession and Economic Expansion”, however, addresses 
an issue that is particularly important to keep in mind in the cuiTent labor market 
environment. Peri finds that in the long run, immigrants do not reduce native employment 
rates, but they do increase productivity and therefore average income. This is consistent with 
the broad existing literature. He finds that in the short run, however, immigration may 
slightly reduce native emplojmient and average income, because the economy takes time to 
adjust to new immigration. Importantly, this effect varies according to the broader economic 
environment. In particular, when the economy is growing and the labor market is adding jobs, 
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new immigration creates enough jobs even in the short run (and even for less-educated native- 
born workers) to cause no hann to the employment of native-born workers. But during 
downturns, things do not adjust as quickly. When the economy is weak, new immigration has 
a small negative impact on the employment of native-born workers in the short run. In other 
words, while the labor market outcomes of native-born workers are unambiguously improved 
by immigration in the long run, the adjustments can be difficult and have small negative 
impacts in the short run if the economy is weak. 

Making immigration more responsive to the US labor market 

The finding that if the economy is weak, immigration may have negative effects on the labor 
market outcomes of native-born workers in the short run underscores the fact that the US 
could benefit enormously from an immigration system that is more responsive to economic 
conditions. It should be noted that immigration already responds to some extent to economic 
conditions. This is especially true of unauthorized immigration. In a report from the Pew 
Hispanic Center titled “Unauthorized Immigrant Population; National and State Trends, 
2010,” the authors find that the unauthorized immigrant population was around 800,000 
smaller in 2010 than it was in 2007. A Department of Homeland Security study shows a 
decline of 1 million over the same period. But in our current immigration system, legal 
permanent and temporary immigrant flows are essentially unresponsive to the economic cycle. 
In particular. Congress has set a yearly limit on the number of new immigrants who may enter 
the country legally in order to work, and these limits do not fluctuate based on the state of the 
labor market. For example, in 2010, the unemployment rate in construction was over 20%, 
but the Department of Labor nevertheless certified thousands of H-2B visas for construction 
workers. This defies logic. 

To remedy this, an independent federal agency with a professional staff of economists, 
demographers, statisticians, and immigi'ation experts could be established to evaluate the U.S. 
labor market and economic conditions, and aimually recommend to Congress the levels of 
permanent and temporary immigrant labor. The recommended levels would fluctuate with the 
strength of the labor market, allowing the U.S. economy to respond to the needs of employers 
during expansions while avoiding the potential crowding-out of native-born workers in the 
short run when the unemployment rate is high. A commission that makes employment-based 
immigration responsive to the economic cycle would be a sensible nonpartisan reform to help 
ensure that the national interest governs our immigration policy. 
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Mr. Gallegly. Thank you. Thank you very much Dr. Shierholz. 
Before I ask a couple of questions of the witnesses, I would just 
like to respond to a comment that my good friend Mr. Conyers, the 
Ranking Member and former Chairman of the full Committee, who 
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has been my neighbor and a man, as I have said, I have great re- 
spect for. And that will not change. 

But one of the things that goes on around here is we do have dif- 
ferences of opinions from time to time, and I think that is healthy. 
I would just like to remind the Ranking Member that for the past 
4 years when the minority was in the majority, you had a different 
approach to dealing with immigration. And while I disagree with 
it, I respected that right to disagree. 

And in 4 years, the issue of illegal immigration and immigration 
in general did not change any for the better. We have been here 
for 2 months, and we have taken a little different approach. I hap- 
pen to believe that our approach will be more effective. Only time 
will tell. 

But give us a chance. We have only had 2 months, and I would 
really like to work with you. 

Having said that, now I would like to ask Mr. Serbon a question. 
You obviously have a different background, and you have been in 
the trenches. You work shoulder-to-shoulder with the people that 
have been dramatically affected with the unemployment across this 
country probably most of your life. 

And as a union worker, I don’t know whether this is a fair ques- 
tion to ask you, but I am going to ask it anyway. Do you believe 
that the American unions, labor unions, have abandoned what I 
have always thought was their longstanding policy to oppose illegal 
immigration? 

Mr. Serbon. Well, they take a different view on certain issues 
about the immigration debate. I know that they are totally against 
the guest worker program, at least the construction workers are. 

You know, like I said, any company that uses the 1-9 or E-Verify, 
there is very few immigrants working in that field. And I don’t 
know why. Maybe there is a lot of illegals in the construction, I am 
sure. 

But I have had a couple of unions reach out, and they said that 
they do support the — we got a bill. Senate bill 590 in Indiana, deal- 
ing with illegal immigration. And they do support it. 

They just don’t, some of them don’t come out and job on the 
bandwagon with me and get out there in the trenches and push the 
issue. So as far as the hierarchy, I don’t know what they are think- 
ing. 

Mr. Gallegly. Do you think the motivation could possibly be an 
increase in the brotherhood? 

Mr. Serbon. Somewhat, yes. 

Mr. Gallegly. Probably on a more important issue, there has 
been a lot of discussion, and during the debate, we continue to hear 
that illegals only take the jobs that American workers will not 
take. Do you believe that there are jobs out there that American 
workers have and would like to have today that are and have been 
taken by people that have no legal right to be in the United States? 

Mr. Serbon. Well, they have had numerous raids a few years 
back in food processing plants, like chicken and beef processing 
plants. And every time they did a raid and actually arrested the 
illegals that were working there, Americans filled the gap. 

And even there was an automotive plant that did I think it was 
either axles or transmissions in southern Indiana. And just the 
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rumor that ICE was going to raid the plant sent hundreds of their 
workers scurrying from the shift they were working on, and the 
plant ended up hiring some American citizens. 

And they actually quoted in the newspaper that — they actually 
interviewed the citizens, and they said we have been trying to get 
into this plant for a couple of months now, and it was just full. And 
then after just the threat of ICE coming, they had positions opened 
up. 

So Americans will take these jobs. You may have a different out- 
look as far as picking crops, but we do have visa programs to ad- 
dress that issue. 

Mr. Gallegly. Dr. Camarota, could you take a shot at that same 
question? 

Mr. Camarota. It sort of builds on something Dr. Shierholz said. 
The idea that she advocated is that, look, even the unskilled immi- 
grants and the unskilled natives do very different things. 

But as my other panelist pointed out, when we have had raids 
and the illegal immigrants were removed from the labor market, 
what do you know? Natives got a large fraction of the new jobs. 
Sometimes they had to pay more and treat workers better. This 
happened at plants for Swift and at another plant in Tar Heel, 
North Carolina. We have done some work on that. 

What seems to have happened or the argument goes like this. 
Well, there are fewer natives, say, in construction as a share of un- 
skilled natives in construction and more and more immigrants. And 
this suggests to some people that, well, the natives move out of 
construction and do something that requires more skill. 

The argument would be more persuasive is at the same time, we 
haven’t seen this dramatic decline in work. In other words, lots of 
natives used to work in construction. They may work less there. 
But they haven’t gone over to other occupations. They just work a 
whole lot less. 

And this is a very long-term trend. As immigration has increased 
over the last three decades, the share of less-educated teenagers — 
the share of teenagers, I should say, and less-educated adults 
working has just continually declined. 

So what may seem to be happening is it is not so much that they 
are moving and sort of just not competing with immigrants, those 
that are, are just dropping out of the labor market. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much. 

I would just like to express an observation I have made over the 
last few years. As a parent of four grown young adults and a 
grandparent, when my children were in high school and college 
they worked in the fast food business. They all worked in high 
school and college, flipping burgers. I know that many young peo- 
ple today are trying to get these jobs and are having a tough time. 

I have made a personal observation of several food chains in my 
area or fast food chains in my area, where I happen to know a 
large percentage of the workers are undocumented. I happen to 
know of at least one food chain where there is almost no 
undocumenteds and doing exactly the same work, flipping the same 
hamburgers and principally the same product. But the only dif- 
ference is about $2 an hour in the beginning wage. 

At this time, I would yield to the Ranking Member, Ms. Lofgren. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I listened to everyone, I was reminded of the phrase, “There 
is lies, darned lies, and statistics.” And here we are with a variety 
of statistics being cited to reach dramatically different conclusions. 

I am wondering. Dr. Shierholz, I mean, we have got whenever 
there is a chart, you know, must be true. But your testimony really 
somewhat puts a different analysis on this. Really, the assumption 
that is being made here is that it is sort of a one-for-one simple 
math issue in terms of immigrants coming in. 

And I am wondering if you could explain why that simple math 
is not the case. I am thinking about, for example, migrant farm 
workers. I mean, we have done some analysis on that. We have not 
seen Americans willing to go out and become a migrant farm work- 
er. I mean, very few. 

I think some of it is the conditions of the work. Some of it is the 
pay. But also it is being a migrant worker and having to live in 
dormitories away from your family, and we just haven’t seen Amer- 
icans sign up for that. And yet we know that for every field job, 
there is three upstream and downstream jobs in terms of mar- 
keting and the like that Americans are holding. 

And if you were to do the wages high enough to lure Americans 
into a barracks, you probably wouldn’t be able to compete with 
farms across our border, in New Zealand or Australia or Mexico or 
the like. 

Can you explain why this one-for-one doesn’t work? 

Ms. Shierholz. Yes. You know, as a labor market economist, I 
like this question because it lets me talk about something that I 
think is a big misperception when thinking about labor markets 
and immigration. I think there is this idea out there that immi- 
grants are just working machines that are doing work that could 
have been done by someone else, period. 

And what that does is it misses this whole other side of the equa- 
tion that workers, immigrant workers are also people. They spend 
their wages on goods and services. They are buying cars and gro- 
ceries and paying rent. So that is paying the wages of other people 
and generating jobs. 

So, in an economy that has more people, be it immigrants or na- 
tive-born workers, in an economy that has more people, we intu- 
itively understand that that doesn’t necessarily mean higher unem- 
ployment rates. It is just a bigger economy. We do not think that 
because New York has a bigger population than Denver that New 
York is going to have a higher unemployment rate than Denver. It 
is just a bigger economy. 

So immigrants — there are both sides of the equation. They just 
make the situation bigger. 

Ms. Lofgren. Let me ask you this. I think we don’t really know, 
but there are people have estimated that there are 11 million, in 
the neighborhood of 11 million individuals who are in the United 
States without the proper documentation. Some of them have been 
here for 20 years. Some of them came last year. 

I think some of my colleagues on the other side of the aisle have 
indicated that it would probably be impossible to round up 11 mil- 
lion people and deport them. But that by hammering down on en- 
forcement that there would be sort of an attrition, that people 
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would leave. Although there is no evidence that that is, in fact, 
happening. 

Can you describe, in your judgment as an academician and some- 
one who studies this, what would happen if we actually did pull 11 
million people out of the economy? If we pulled them out next 
month, go to wherever you were born, what would happen to the 
American economy? 

Ms. Shierholz. So, okay, I have to think about this. Obviously, 
if we all of a sudden rounded up 11 million people, there would be 
a national disaster that would cause — you know, that would cause 
a huge economic shock that would ripple around and cause dra- 
matic job loss. 

So the transition would be very difficult, but let us ignore the 
transition and just say, all right, magically, we have 11 million 
fewer workers in this country. That would just reduce the labor 
market by 11 million workers. It wouldn’t mean there would be 11 
million job openings. 

You have just shrunk the whole pie. So you have lost workers, 
but you have also lost consumers. So in the same way adding im- 
migrants just sort of absorbs new people and makes the economy 
bigger, subtracting them does the same thing. 

So you had a bigger place, and now it is 11 million smaller. But 
you didn’t necessarily — you are not going to have a whole bunch 
more job openings. You are not going to necessarily reduce the un- 
employment rate by doing that. 

Ms. Lofgren. I thank you for that answer. 

I would just — this is a complicated question, and we all see it 
from our own life experiences. But I think when I think about for- 
eign-born employers, I often think about Sergey Brin. And I am 
glad that Google is in Mountain View, instead of in Moscow, and 
it employs tens of thousands of my constituents. And I am glad 
that he did what he did. 

Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Gallegly. The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Gohmert? 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to the witnesses for being here today. 

This is an intriguing area, and as Ms. Lofgren points out, statis- 
tics point to unusual tubings. Let me ask with regard to the statis- 
tics, Mr. Kochhar, that you have cited in your paper, “After the 
Great Recession,” the employment of foreign-born Hispanics in- 
creased by 435,000 while employment of native-born Hispanics de- 
creased by 43,000. 

You found that employment of foreign-born Blacks increased by 
81,000 while employment of native-born Blacks decreased by 
142,000. You found that foreign-born Hispanics gained 98,000 con- 
struction jobs while 133,000 native-born Hispanics lost construction 
jobs. 

What is your explanation for this anomaly? The foreign born gain 
jobs. The native born lose jobs. 

Mr. Kochhar. You are referring to the report I submitted? 

Mr. Gohmert. It was your paper “After the Great Recession.” 

Mr. Kochhar. Right. So that was the period from the middle of 
’09 to the middle of 2010. 

Mr. Gohmert. Yes. 
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Mr. Kochhar. The first year of the recovery where, in the aggre- 
gate, the native horn still had a significant job loss, and the foreign 
born were starting to recover in terms of jobs. And so, what you 
describe by race and ethnicity, it just filtered down the pipeline. 

Mr. Gohmert. But do you have any explanation for that emer- 
gence — 

Mr. Kochhar. Your question is why one is gaining and the other 
isn’t gaining? 

Mr. Gohmert. Yes. 

Mr. Kochhar. I alluded to some of those. Well, all of those rea- 
sons that I feel are relevant in my testimony having to do with 
greater flexibility on the part of migrant workers, the fact that we 
are catching them at a point of time of volatile economic trend, and 
we happen to be catching one on the up and the other, yes, on the 
up, but not quite across the line. 

And also the demographic trends. So those are some of the fac- 
tors I refer to. 

Mr. Gohmert. Mr. Serbon, American labor unions, if you look 
over the entirety of the 20th century, had a history and policy of 
being opposed to illegal immigration because they were protecting 
or attempting to protect those American citizens who had jobs, and 
it seemed to make sense. 

Do you know why the American labor unions have abandoned 
that longstanding policy of opposition to illegal immigration and 
have now embraced illegal immigration as somehow being helpful 
to their union members? 

Mr. Serbon. Well, I really can’t speak for the hierarchy of our 
unions. I know a majority of union members, I think it was 58 per- 
cent in one poll I had read, want the enforcement aspect of our im- 
migration laws enforced. 

Mr. Gohmert. But that is rank-and-file union members. 

Mr. Serbon. Right. Right. 

Mr. Gohmert. Yes. Do you have any polling of union leaders to 
see how much different they are than union members? 

Mr. Serbon. I have talked to some of the State leaders on some 
groups, some of our labor groups, and they do support the regular 
immigration aspect of our immigration policy. 

Mr. Gohmert. But the policies seem to embrace illegal immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. Serbon. Some of the higher-ups embrace it. I 

Mr. Gohmert. And that is why I am asking. Why do the higher- 
ups of unions differ from their membership? 

Mr. Serbon. I have no clue what they are thinking. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. But you do you think they are thinking 
something? [Laughter.] 

All right. I see my time has expired. 

Mr. Serbon. Yes, I think they are thinking about something. I 
don’t know what it is. 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, that is why I am wondering if maybe they 
are more concerned about forsaking the interests of their current 
members in order to pursue or lure future members. But anyway, 
I am glad to know they are thinking something. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you. 
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The gentleman from Michigan, do you have some questions, Mr. 
Conyers? 

Very well. Mr. Conyers? 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. Chairman. 

One of the things that we are trying to do to stem the illegal en- 
tries is take care of the border there, and we have what is known 
as the “wall builders” in the Congress. Just a build a wall high 
enough and put enough guards on it. Are you a wall builder? 

Mr. Serbon. Me? 

Mr. Conyers. You. 

Mr. Serbon. I support their cause, but I don’t — my main issue 
is that you do the, like I said, E-Verify, 1-9. Once they get past the 
border, they are home free. That is my opinion, and we need to do 
this for every employer. 

You eliminate the job magnet, you eliminate the illegals. 

Mr. Conyers. Yes, but you can’t eliminate the job magnet if you 
have got in Detroit the unemployment rate is not 9 percent, but 38 
percent. So we are trying to create a job magnet. So when we cre- 
ate one for inside the U.S., don’t worry. There will be people trying 
to get here by any means necessary. 

Mr. Serbon. Oh, I understand. Just the Doctor here had pointed 
out that if you bring in more people, it will create jobs. You know, 
they start their own businesses. 

And in the construction field, before, I have been on projects 
where you get a multiple layer of employers, you will find that one 
employer, maybe he is an immigrant contractor. And what they do 
is they hire all their own people. So I have been on job sites where 
the whole crew was Romanian. 

We have American electricians everywhere. That is a high-skilled 
job. They did a very good job. But what I am saying is if you are 
going to allow someone in here to create a job, immigrant wise, and 
then they hire all their own people from their own country, what 
does that do for the American people? Other than bag their gro- 
ceries when they come to buy them. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, Congresswoman Lofgren has a bill in that 
wants to relate the unemployment rate in building to allowing peo- 
ple who do building to come in. It is a pretty simple thing, but it 
is not being done. It is being ignored. We almost — we will probably 
have to pass a law to get it done. 

How is the new president of AFL-CIO doing, in your judgment? 
Is he one of the ones up at the top that don’t get it, or is he an 
improvement, in your view? 

Mr. Serbon. I think he needs some more enlightening on the 
issue. I can’t speak for him. You know, maybe you should have an- 
other hearing and invite him. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, we may do that. But I was just reacting to 
your comment about the fact that some of the people at the top of 
collective bargaining in the country have different views from peo- 
ple in the middle and lower ranks of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Serbon. Well, if you are seeing like in my area where unem- 
ployment for tradesmen was 28 or 30 percent, and we are con- 
tinuing to bring in immigrants, skilled or unskilled, and I really 
don’t see the leaders of the AFL-CIO saying stop. I haven’t heard 
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it myself. Maybe you have. I think they need to maybe voice their 
opinions for the American workers more. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I can help you because James Hoffa comes 
out of Detroit there at national headquarters, and we fly regularly 
on Delta. So if you don’t mind, I will communicate our discussion 
to him for you. 

Mr. Serbon. Oh, sure. I would love to speak to him. 

Mr. Conyers. Okay. Well, I speak to him pretty regularly. 

Now the big discussion here among our distinguished panel is 
that there is a causal connection between immigration numbers 
and unemployment. And some say that there isn’t any direct causal 
connection, l^at do you think about that, sir? 

Mr. Serbon. Well, I just look — you know, everyone does numbers 
here and 

Mr. Conyers. Yes. 

Mr. Serbon. — I see if there is 20 million people unemployed and 
you are still bringing in 1 million, 1.5 million, 2 million a year, 
something has got to give. And I think if we just stop legal immi- 
gration for a couple of years and let the market sort itself out 

Mr. Conyers. Stop it altogether, right. 

Mr. Serbon. — I think we would be in a far better position. I 
mean, at 99 weeks unemployment, like I said, when you are com- 
ing up to 98 weeks and you just can’t leave your home, travel a 
couple hundred miles. Some tradesmen do. But if you are not 
skilled, to travel somewhere out of your comfort zone to go find an- 
other job. 

Mr. Conyers. Can I get an additional minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gallegly. Without objection. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, sir. 

What about sending back all the illegals, period? 

Mr. Serbon. That would be pretty difficult. 

Mr. Conyers. What is it, about 11 million? 

Mr. Serbon. It would be very difficult to send them all back. But 
if you, like Ms. Lofgren stated before, immigration or enforcement 
through attrition, if you start enforcing certain laws and actually 
step it up, they will leave on their own. 

I mean, I just read that Mexico’s unemployment rate is 4.9 per- 
cent. So that is quite a bit less than ours. 

Mr. Conyers. Could I ask. Dr. Camarota, are you willing to 
agree that there may not be a direct causal connection between im- 
migration rates and unemployment? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, I think that what the research suggests 
and both common sense is it is never one-for-one, an immigrant ar- 
rives, and an American loses his job. Certainly, I have never sug- 
gested that. That would just be simply silly, of course. 

But on the other hand, 45 percent of the maids in the United 
States and 35 percent of the construction laborers in the United 
States are foreign born now. In each case, about half is illegal. To 
suggest that that kind of massive increase in the supply of workers 
has no impact on those occupations is equally silly as a kind of one- 
for-one. 

Some occupations are largely unaffected. Only 5 percent of law- 
yers in the United States. So I don’t think immigration has almost 
any effect in that occupational category. 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

What about this business of people will take any job? Seasonal 
labor, that is almost all immigrant work. I mean, people just don’t 
go for working in the field. Stoop labor isn’t getting it. Besides, the 
pay is terrible, and the working conditions are onerous. And that 
is why immigrants do the work, get the work. That is the only jobs 
they can get. 

Mr. Camarota. Well, remember, and even if we focused on illegal 
immigrants, the Pew Hispanic Center estimates 5 percent, a very 
small fraction of all illegal immigrants, work in agriculture. It is 
almost irrelevant to the illegal immigration debate. 

There is about three times or four times as many illegal immi- 
grants in things like construction and food service and food prepa- 
ration. And they are the jobs that are still overwhelmingly done by 
natives, where immigrants have made all these gains. 

So if you want to have a special program for agriculture, we 
could talk about that. I might be amenable. But again, it is a tiny 
fraction of the illegal workforce. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

Thanks, Chairman. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you, Mr. Conyers. 

I want to thank all the witnesses this morning. Thank you for 
your testimony and for answering the questions, and look forward 
to working with you as we continue our efforts dealing with this 
issue in the days and months to come. 

Without objection, all Members will have 5 legislative days to 
submit to the Chair additional written questions for the witnesses, 
which we will forward and ask the witnesses to respond as prompt- 
ly as they can so the answers can be made a part of the record of 
the hearing. 

Without objection, all Members will have 5 legislative days to 
submit any additional materials for inclusion in the record. 

And with that, again, I thank you for being here today. And with 
that, the hearing stands adjourned. 

[^^ereupon, at 11:25 a.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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\IL.\ CALLS ON CONGRESS TO FOCUS ON VIABLE 
IMMIGRATION SOLUTIONS THAT CREATE JOBS AND DRIN E 
THE ECONOMY FORWARD 

WASHINGTON, DC - Ttic American Immigration Lawyers Association (AILA) calls on 
Congress to show leadership b) creating viable immigration policy that can create more jobs and 
push the economy forward Unfonunately today s House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration Policy and Enforcement's hcanng. "New Jobs in Recession and Recovery W'ho Are 
Getting Them and W'ho Are Not ' is a refrain of last week's divisive hearing that attempted to pit 
immigrants against minorities 

"At a time when America needs solutions on immigration, jobs, and our economic security, our 
Congress appcins more interested in scapegoating than providing leadership and answers,*' said 
David Leopold. President of AILA. ‘"Our elected officials arc allow ing themselves to become 
distracted from accomplishing those critical tasks by believing in the myth tliat immigrants take 
away jobs and depress wages w hen in fact, study aficr study show that immigrants hav c a positive 
impact on tire economy and job growtii Just this past Monday, die it'all Slreei Jownat reported 
that immigrant entrepreneurs arc rapidly creating new businesses and more jobs." 

Leopold added. The article stated that immigrants, 'very noticeably, are creating new business 
ventures at unprecedented rates.’ The WSJ article also correctly noted that our current 
immigration laws do not allow diese immigrant entrepreneurs to stay, thrive, and innovate here iti 
the U.S. Consequently . they either shut down their business or move it out of the country 
resulUng in lost jobs and dollars for American workers. This is die ugly tmth facing our nation 
right now and what vve need are solutions such as a start-up visa, to help bring and keep 
immigrant businesses to the United States." said Leopold 

AILA contends that America must pursue immigration policies that serve the interest of all 
workers. Congress can consider smart, workable rcfomi dial creates better avenues to compliance 
for the millions of undocumented innnigraiits currently living luid working in the U S which 
would add billions of dollars to the economy 


The Ammcan Immijiration l.mi wrx .l.nocinlion is the iialiomil assuciation iif immigraiiim lawyers 
esiahlished to promote justice, admtwe for fair ami reasotiahic iiitmigralloii low and policy’, advance the 
quality of immiftration and nationality law’ and practice, and enhance the prafesstonal development of its 
memhers 
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About CSII 

The Center for the Study of Immigrant Integration's (CSII) mission is to remake the narrative For 
understanding, and the dialogue for shaping, immigrant integration in America. Our intent is to identify and 
evaluate the mutual benefits of immigrant integration for the native-born and Immigrants and to study the 
pace of the ongoing transformation In different locations, not only in the past and present but projected into 
the future. CSil thus brings together three emphases: scholarship that draws on academic theory and 
rigorous research; data that provides information structured to highlight the process of immigrant 
integration over time; and engagement that seeks to create new dialogues with government, community 
organizers, business and civic leaders, immigrants and the voting public. 

Visit us at httoV/csii.usc.edu 
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Introduction 

The Pew Hispanic Center has a long and established reputation of providing research reports that are well- 
regarded by both academics and policy makers. Last year, it continued that tradition with a series of carefully 
done reports, including After the Great Recession: Foreign Born Gain Jobs; Native Born Lose Jobs by Rakesh 
Kochhar, Associate Director for Research, with the assistance of two interns, C. Soledad Espinora and Rebeca 
Hinze-PIfer. * 

The punchline of the Pew study was straightforward and well-captured in the title: according to the authors, 
in the year following the official end of the Great Recession in June 2009. foreign-born workers gained 

656.000 jobs while native-born workers lost 1.2 million. Interestingly, those dramatic numbers were not 
quite matched by equally wild swings in the unemployment rate, which fell for immigrant workers by 0.6 
percentage points in this period while rising by 0.5 percentage points for native-born workers. 

Despite the puzzling mismatch in the scale of the employment shifts and the changes in unemployment rates 

- and despite the admonition of the Pew authors that immigrant gains were to be expected since immigrants 
were especially hard-hit by the downturn - the main message picked up in the media was that immigrants 
were taking jobs from U.S. citizens. 

But are they? As it turns out, the picture is a bit more complicated: 1) partly because the data used has some 
problematic anomalies, 2) partly because the time period that the Pew report studied may not be 
representative of the employment experience, and 3) partly because the message that Immigrants are 
causing labor market damage to U.S. citizens - again, not pushed by the Pew researchers but rather by 
pundits reacting to the news may be misleading. 

Missing in Action 

One anomaly in the data was first spotted and articulated by our colleague Dowel) Myers; the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) data used to construct the employment and unemployment series in the Pew report 
see-saw up and down in ways that may lead the actual job gains and losses to be potentially exaggerated, 
particularly in terms of the effects on native- and foreign-born workers. 

As Myers pointed out in a series of e-mails to colleagues, the CPS figures provided in the report suggested 
that the growth in the native-born population of working age (16 and older) adults plunged by just over 

900.000 from 2009 to 2010 (shnnking from an increase of 2,503,000 in 2009 to an increase of 1,581,000 
growth in 2010, as reported in Table 9 of the report). Note that this change refers not to just those deemed 
to be in the labor force, a figure that one might have expected to slip as the lingering recession led to 
discouraged workers who then gave up the search for employment; rather this Is apparently a sharp drop in 
the growth rate of the population base itself. Given that the size of the entering cohorts of 16 year olds is not 
likely to have changed by much, this implies that deaths of the U.S.-born rose by almost a million in one year 

- a phenomenon that might have generated as much public interest as immigrants taking jobs. 


* See Rakesh Kochhar, C. Soledad Espinoza and Rebecca Hinze-PINr, "After the Great Recession: Foreign Born Gain Jobs; Native 
Born Lose Jobs.* Pew Hispanic Center. Washington, O.C. (October 29. 2010). 
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The growth of the foreign-born varied dramatically in an opposite way, reversing from a loss of 95,000 who 
were working age in 2009 to a gain of 709,000 in 2010. That is an effective increase in the rate of immigrant 
population growth of 804,000, again something that might have captured the attention of both the media 
and the public imagination - and that doesn't square with a general sense that immigration slowed down in 
the wake of difficult economic conditions. 

Every data set has problems and the Current Population Survey is no exception. In a query to the authors 
about the underlying population numbers in the CPS, the blame was rightly placed with the Census Bureau 
and the way in which it counts and weights the surveys. However, one might have expected Kochhar and 
colleagues to address this issue to some degree In the report, particularly since an unexpected and 
anomalous drop in the native-born population and an equally unexpected and anomalous increase in the 
foreIgn-bom population is likely to drive the respective employment numbers In the same direction (if 
900,000 U.S.-born individuals of working age drop out of the population base, so do whatever jobs we might 
have expected them to have). 

Indeed, these data problems might help explain why the changes In the numbers employed were so much 
more dramatic than the changes in unemployment rates: in each year, even as the working age base shifts, 
all the employment and unemployment figures should move in tandem with the overall population. This 
suggests that we may wish to focus on the unemployment experience in order to avoid the Issue of a shifting 
base. 

Again, this a general problem with working with datasets, and it is a particular challenge given that the 
authors had to use the monthly CPS survey; even their efforts to pool the date for three months to derive a 
more reliable quarterly figure is still not likely to eliminate all sampling problems. But given how large the 
population swings were in these quarterly comparisons, we wondered if these were especially problematic 
quarters for doing the analysis. We also wanted to see, particularly with more data having been collected 
since the time of the Pew report, whether the results were sensitive to the selection of time periods. 

Timing the Recovery 

Kochhar and colleagues chose to focus on the year following the beginning of the American economic 
recovery, and so compared the employment experience going from second quarter of 2009 to the second 
quarter of 2010 (with occasional reference to a starting point in the second quarter of 2008). This was a 
reasonable choice as it followed the official timing of the business cycle - as indicated by the declaration of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research (N6ER) that the recession was over in June 2009. The timing also 
made sense for a report being completed over the summer and released in fall. 

But as many of the still-unemployed know, an economic recovery is not tiie same as a jobs recovery. The 
NBER Committee that dates business cycles uses a wide range of economic activity indicators, including real 
gross domestic product and real Income. Another alternative choice Is to date recovery by focusing on the 
behavior of just the variable being Investigated: jobs. 

Figure 1 below shows the pattern of employment recorded by the Current Population Survey. The CPS 
focuses on surveying workers but the timing of job recovery is very similar if we look at establishment data 
on employment. The chart makes clear one important fact: the peak of employment occurred in the fourth 
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quarter of 2007, the trough occurred in the fourth quarter of 2009 and the last quarter for which we have 
data (and which shows a rise from the trough) is the fourth quarter of 2010. 


Figure 1 
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We think that making use of the employment shifts is a better approach and we take that below. But in 
order to gauge how much difference that makes, we first tried to use the timing adopted by Kochhar, et al.. 
and replicate their results. As It turns out, we cannot completely duplicate their numbers, partly because the 
Pew report includes some sophisticated adjustments to the weights that were beyond the scope of this quick 
cross-check on the results. ^ 


However, using the weights that are made available by the CPS. including the December 2007 revised weights 
available on the CPS website, we come relatively close, with the U.S.-born experiencing a Job loss of 1.S 
million and the foreign-born experiencing a job gain of nearly half a million. While those numbers are 
somewhat different than those in Kochhar, et al. analysis, the gap between the two - indicating a relative 
gain in foreign-born employment - is very close to that reported by Kochhar and colleagues. 

Our estimated increase m unemployment is also very close: for the U.S.-bom, we see an increase In the 
unemployment rate of 0.5 percentage points, a figure that is Identical to that found by Kochhar, et al. The 


’ For a full discussion, see Jeffrey S. Passel and O'Vera Cohn, ‘'U.S. Unauthorized Immigration Flows Are Down Sharply SIrKe 
Mid-Decadc," Pew Hispanic Center, Washington. DC {September 1. 2010). 
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decrease in the unemployment rate for immigrants over this time period is just over 0.4 percentage points, a 
bit less than the 0.6 percentage point improvement Kochhar and colleagues Find. Hiis difference may have to 
do with the superior weights Pew researchers have been using In their extensive work with CPS data but 
again, it is not large. 

F^inally, using the Kochhar, et al. timing, we are able to replicate the rather odd swing in the working age 
population when comparing changes between 2008 and 2009 with those between 2009 and 2010. Our 
swings showed the 2009-2010 change for the native-born down 873,000 from the 2008-2009 change, while 
that for the foreign-born was up 871,000. This is Fairly close to the Pew estimates for this time period - and 
remains a troubling sign that perhaps these particular quarters are not as representative as one might hope. 

Moving From Peak to Trough to Recovery 

What happens if we adopt a timing that takes advantage of the actual behavior of employment - that is, that 
considers the shifts from the fourth quarter of 2007 to the fourth quarter of 2009, and then to the most 
recent data, the fourth quarter of 2010? 

The first thing to note is that the growth in the working age population over that period seems a bit more 
stable: the native-born rose by 1.9 million in 2008 (over the previous yearj, by 1.6 million in 2009, and by 1,3 
million in 2010 while the foreign-bom working age population rose by less than 300,000 in both 2008 and 
2009 and then increased by around 700,000 in 2010. Again, the Pew-adjusted weights would likely yield even 
better numbers, particularly given the use of the 2007 data, and we remain a bit worried about the volatility 
in the series - note that the annual growth rate Fell by 300,000 for the LJ.S.-born in 2010 and rose by 400,000 
for immigrants in that same year. Still, this beats the implied fall of in growth of more than 900,000 for 
natives and the implied rise in growth of just over 800,000 for immigrants in the Pew report between the 
second quarters of 2009 and 2010. Clearly, we all need better data. 

Working with the data we have, we can see a story close to that of Pew: foreign-bom workers did gain more 
jobs in the recovery than native-born workers. The numbers, however, are far less extreme - while Kochhar 
and colleagues had a gap in job gains of 1.85 million (with the native-born losing 1.2 million and foreign-born 
gaining nearly 656,000 jobs), the gap we show over this time period is still in favor of the foreign-born but by 
only 339,000. 

Since some of that difference in gains may be driven (as with Kochhar, et al.) by the odd swings In the 
baseline working age population, it is important to also look at the unemployment rate for native-born and 
foreign-bom workers. When we do, we find that foreign-born workers were much harder hit by the 
recession, with their unemployment rate going up by 0.7 percentage points more than that for the U.S.-born 
(see Figure 2). In the recovery, their unemployment rate fell by 0.2 percent points less than that for U.S.-born 
workers. 
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Figure 2 
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One troubling trend in the data is that the labor force participation rate fell more dramaticatly for the native- 
born, suggesting that U.S.-born workers may have been more likely to become discouraged and drop out of 
the labor market altogether. When broken down by age. the data suggest that the fall-off in labor 
participation is most pronounced in U.S.-born workers between the ages of 18 and 34; this is the sign of a 
poor labor market and a clear policy imperative for the future. 

Further exploration of the data, including the extensive sub-group provided by Kochhar and colleagues, is 
beyond the scope of this short memo but is surely needed for a full understanding of the employment picture 
for all workers in the U3. labor market. However, the point here is that timing is important: focusing on the 
employment peaks and troughs rather than the NBER dates for the economic recovery, we do not find as 
sharp of job displacement effects as noted in the Pew report and indeed find that the unemployment rate for 
the U.S.-bom rose less in the recession and fell just a bit more in the recovery. 

Breaking Out U.S. Citizens 

A final nuance in the data is worth considering - the experience of American citizens and non-citizens. After 
all, the popular media story is that immigrants are taking jobs from U.S. workers. What is often forgotten - 
not by those in the research world like Kochhar and his colleagues at Pew but rather by reporters and pundits 
- is that some of those born in other countries and laboring In our borders are actually Amencan citizens (in 
fact, just under half of the fore»gn-born working age population consists of naturalized citizens). 

Indeed, when we first sought to understand the Pew results and examine different experiences in the labor 
market, we did our initial breaks by citizens and non-citizens, including all those who had naturalized in the 
former category. When you do that - which seems logical enough given the tenor of the public debate - you 
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find that from the trough in 2009 to the fourth quarter of 2010, both citizens and non-citizens had an 
identical improvement (that is« reduction) of 0.3 percentage points in their unemptoyment rates. 

Figure 3 shows what we find when we profile separately the experience of the U.S.-born, naturalized citizens 
and non-citizen immigrants. We focused on unemployment rates rather than the number of jobs held by 
each group because of a particular wrinkle: naturalization is, of course, a status that can change over time 
and so the number of those who are naturalized (and hence hold jobs) tends to always rise. 

Figure 3 
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The results indicate that the gap between the unemployment rates of the native-born and non-citizen 
immigrants rose from 0.6 percentage points in 2007 to 1.2 percentage points in 2008 to 2.1 percentage 
points in 2009 to 2.2 percentage points In 2010. What is also interesting is the consistently lower 
unemployment rate for naturalized Americans, coupled by the failure to see the unemployment rates for that 
group fall thus far in the recovery. 

This pattern may be occurring because individuals who were unemployed chose to naturalize, swelling those 
numbers. However, it is also the case that those facing the most competition from immigrants in the labor 
market are often older immigrants in the same sorts of occupations and industries. In any case, those who 
saw their unemployment rates rise in tl>e context of the recovery were foreign-born American citizens; U.S.- 
born citizens actually saw improvements relative to all foreign-born and to foreign-born non-citizens. 
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Telling the Story 

Those who know the world of media recognize that what a report says is not always how it is read. Kochhar 
and colleagues offered a well-researched and balanced snapshot of what survey data had to say about 
different experiences In the labor market. They properly nuanced their work by pointing to the sharp rise in 
immigrant unemployment during the recession, by noting all the difficulties of Interpretation with survey 
sample volatility, and by making reference to the voluminous economic literature debating whether 
immigrant labor is more a complement than a substitute for U.S.-born workers.^ In press interviews, Kochhar 
also rightly noted that the trend they were noting might not persist (which is, of course, the case with the 
numbers we present as well). 

All that nuance got lost a bit in the headlines, of course. But it is also the case that the underlying population 
numbers in the Pew report are so volatile as to make focusing on employment gains perhaps less apt than a 
focus on unemployment rates and that the dating of the "recovery" in this particular Instance should 
probably focus on the trajectory of Jobs and not the pronouncements of the NBER. 

If you shift the timing to track employment and focus on the unemployment rates that may be more 
accurately measured, you find that foreign-born workers have not gained more than U.S.-born worker in 
terms of unemployment reductions and that the gap between lower unemployment rates for U.S.-born 
workers and higher unemployment rates for non-cItizen immigrants has grown over time. This is likely an 
uncontroversial outcome since newcomers generally understand that their labor market experience may be 
more tumultuous - it is part of the price of entry to the great American economy and jobs machine. 

Keeping that jobs machine moving forward is going to require creative policies and effective collaborations. 
The economic research generally tells us that while there are certain negative effects on less-skilled workers, 
immigrants are generally good for the economy and will be an important part of any long-term recovery. 
Keeping that in mind would be good for policy makers dedicated to making a stronger and more inclusive 
America. 


^ For a very good and very recent review, see Harry Hoizer, Immigrotton Porry and Las-Skilled Workers In the United States. 
Reflections on future Directions for Reform. Washington. DC Migration Policy Institute. January 2011. 
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Letter from John L. Ghertner, MD 


Migrant Support Services of Wayne County 
6055 Robinson Rd. 

Sodus, Ne\v York 14551 

March 9, 2011 

To \vhom it may concern: 

In this rural farming community where the main agricultural 
products are fruit and onion and potatoes, we are in need of a 
large influx of migrant labor for harvest season. The fruit 
growers estimate the need for a temporary work force of 8000 
for the short harvest season of approximately 6 weeks. 

This labor demand, because it is for a short season and because 
of the historically low numbers of a local labor force, cannot be 
met by American citizens or legal residents. And because of the 
short duration of need, it would not create a positive effect on 
long-term job growth. 

Having been the medical director for our public health 
department for many years, it is clear that the labor force 
needs require reform of our immigration policy to allow more 
people to work in this environment legally. 

Sincerely, 


John L. Ghertner, MD 
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Prepared Statement of the National Immigration Forum 
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Statement for the Record 

House Subcommittee on Immigration Polics’ and Enforcement 
“New Jobs in Recession and Recovery: Who Are Getting Them and Who Are Not” 

March to, 2011 


The National Immigration Fomm works to uphold America’s tradition as a nation of 
immigrants. The Forum advocates for the t'alue of immigrants and immigration to the nation, 
building support for public policies that reunite families, recognize the importance of 
immigration to our economy and our communities, protect refugees, encourage newcomers to 
become new Americans and promote equal protection under the law. 

We are submitting our views about tlie subject of this hearing, "New Jobs in Recession and 
Recovery: Who Are Getting Them and Who Are Not.' We regret that the Subcommittee has 
chosen to look at jobs in recovery as a fixed pic in which immigrant workers arc pitied against 
native-born workers. 

A more interesting approach would be to look at the entrepreneurial activity in the immigrant 
community. This week, the Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation relea.sed its annual index of 
entrepreneurial activity. This report shows that, while businesses have been slow to hire 
workers as the economy comes out of recession, the level of business creation is tlic highest it 
has been in 15 years. It also shows that more than other demographic groups, immigrants were 
the drivers of business creation. In each month of 2010, immigrants were more than twice as 
likely to start a business than were the native bom. Tlic percentage of immigrants who became 
entrepreneurs grew dramatically in 2010 over the previous year. 

The Subcommittee leadership looks at the jobs immigrants hold as something that is a negative 
for native-born workers. This view ignores the fact that immigrants create businesses. In fact, 
the combination of a growing immigrant population and the increasing tendency of immigrants 
to become entrepreneurs is good news for our economy. 

Our economy must grow in order for the unemployed and for new entrants into the workforce to 
find jobs. Immigrants arc increasingly the font of new businesses in America. The 
Subcommittee would better spend its time inquiring how it might modiiy our |iolicie$ to 
encotirage that trend, and to encourage those new busines.ses to hire more American workers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide our view on this matter. 
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